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been despatched as a mersenger hy the latter. But as the er- 

ten wth wlne ppe tn cuir s tow ly bs 
, iron chain, a new or 

[aaatel ened! Vale on haemo te A es, 

About this time, rather a startling incident occurred, One 
of our labourers, who had been seat to Lublin to buy some- 
thing or other of which we were in need, came into camp 
wounded, and with ugly stains of blood on his sheepskin 
pelisse. Luckily the blood flowed from nothing worse than 
a smart flesh wound in the arm, and the hurt was soou band- 
aged, while a notable crone from the village, famous for her 
cures of sick cattle and bruised human pat ents, undertook tog 
make “an eight-day job of it.” But the man’s story wa, 
alarming. It seeras that be had met, half way towards Lublin 
with a party of Russian light horse ; that they had shouted to 
him to stop ; and, on his appearing to hesitate, bad galloped 
towards him, recklessly firing off their pieces, one ball from 
which had taken effect. But the wounded man, with a sort 
of instinctive distrust of Muscovite mercy, had plunged into 
the thorny th’cket, where even Cossacks could not follow, 
and bad made his way, groaning and faint, to the sheds of his 
own people. 

On inquiry, I learned that the Russian troops were scour- 
ing the country, arresting travellers, searching for arms among 
the villages and cha'eaux, and doing considerable mischief on 
those estates whose owners were under suspicion. Thus much 


It was with much satisf ction, therefore, that I received a 
letter from the contractors in London, announcing that a 
fresh sub-surveyor was on his way to my ass‘stance, and a*- 
suring me that Mr. Patrick O'Dwyer had been most highly 
recommended on the score of merit and experience. Ina 
day or two Mr. O'Dwyer ar ived, a well-built, well-looking, 
young fellow, with dark hair and eyes, and a blue scar across 
his right cheek that looked suspiciously like the mark of a 
sabre-cut. When he reached Podlowitz, the wretched hamlet 
where our huts were pitched, he alighted from the drosky, 
and came straight into the littl: wooden dwelling where I 
was paying wages to the men. He held out his hand to me, 
taking off his travelling cap with a frank bright smile. There 
was an “Obermann” present, a sort of sub-contractor, whom 
in Englaad we should call a “ ganger,” and this man started 
forward with a smothered cry the ins'ant his eyes lit on 
Se yong Irishman, and seemed about to kneel at his 


“ Hilloa! Theodore, what on earth are you dreaming of?” 
cried I, in surprise ; but the new comer looked at the peasant 
quite Femi without moving 8 yaeee of ng non - said 
. onémum. mutant trene merecurrunt something about the odd wa‘ the people. In an instant 
Calum, non . gut ‘ more, alae who had ~ ac so eager in his apparent re- 
oon to cugnition was as quiet and composed as before, humbly ex- 
Vou. 43. NEW YORK, AUGUST 12, 1865. No. 82, | cusing his excitement as a Polish fashion of welcoming stran- 
gers. 


































































































Yourg O'Dwyer and I on famously together. Whether | the peasants knew from the personal testimony of those of 
Literature the led. be could not mee pce he a a quite | their own class, but there were dark and half-d-fined ramours 
° as a band with the instrumente as the coatractors | of detected <) pone in the towns, of wide-spread projects 
= had represented him to be, was not so certain, but he had | for revolt, and of corresponding severities on the part of the 

THE OLD KING DYING. wondertul quickness, energy, and an eager desire to please, | government. . . 
The Winding shades of evening fall: which had something almost feminine in its vivacity. No| All this was very disagreeable news to me. Tranquillity is, 
The ng 8 tehon — ng se: trouble tired him, no difficulty daunted him, and [ was often | a8 I well knew, the vital atmosphere of commercial success, 
The fi ney | vw flick . ath wall; we obliged to blame his rash recklessness of personal danger | 40d our line, the South Polish, depended to no small extent 
T ame giow =e bod e di Y a among those tenacious quagmires and deep streams over for its funds upon the guaranteed subsidy of the imperial au- 
T% he beaging neo peso ~~ A : which we had to carry our works as best we might. In ma. | thorities. Ao outbreak in Poland would injare my em, loy- 
Thee —_ oa tthe a phn br anging the labourers, my subordinate proved priceless. They | ¢r’s interests, and would probably pnt an immediate stor, te 
ry oe cm 2 bs ere of bed would sooner go a league for him than a mile for me, and| my own salary. Yet, as I said to O'Dwyer, I could not find 
Wheel not Meg nd evi the very facility with which he conversed with them, speak- |it in my heart to blame the people, shwald they resolve at 
here the old King lies a-dying. ing Latin at one moment, and some Slavonian dialect at ano- — = to nes ss dominion of tae Htanoues Daring 
ther—his mother, he told me, had been a Hungarian—almost | the fifteen months spent io Poland, seen oo many 
= ba bers bye p pherh wradhy B ~ =< made me envy him. “ a petty acts of dull tyra ny and cruel persecution directed 


Podlowitz was central in its situation, but it had few other | *gaiast hose who dared to speak or think contrary to the 


His brow is high with long-worn pride, 


merits. It was a mere hamlet, compos-d of eight or ten huts | "sages of Holy Russia, tat I half despised the Poles for their 
His grey eyes have not lost their brightness. like monstrous beshives, the thatch of whose round roofs | long submission, 

Bis goud sword at his feet is lying, was black with soot and green with weeds. There were a| “ You see,” remarked I to O'Dwyer, as we went down to- 
His steed turns chafing in the stall, few miserable fields, ill fenced, and full of stunted trees and | gether to examine a bridge, the wooden piers of which had 

wees cap —_— ft patches of tall broom plants, where some hungry crops of | been overturned by the sudden freshet of thawed snow—" you 


= heey ees in Ler seasons. — oo —_ —_ 
” weed under the care of two or three half-clad children, the 
" i op owet omnes Or ee. ‘ swine whose nutriment was picked up in the woods, and the 
“ No mon abel wield bim afer vi potatoes raised in the patches of garden-groand, bad all alike 
Fork b tonal Ly —- dear! a look of poverty and neglect. Close up to the cultured land 
And fash’ bin oer _ pe Fan flying “ came the dark fi nes, and saad, and heath, and then 
Now shiver bis blue blade in twain, — pines, and sand, for verst after verst, to north and 


see these folks have nt the sturdy independence of Joha 
Ball. How they stand the sway of the grey-coa'ed bullies for 
one day puzzles me. A clever race, too, with brave bearts 
and quick wits, if they had but common sense—yet they let 
the Czar treat tnem like catile in a pen, and their spirit seems 
brokea. Ab, if they were but English !” 

“ Yes, as you say, if they were but English !” exclaimed 






























O'Dwyer, so passionately that his goice actually quivered 

He never shall drink blood again, Oar hut was a double one, of gond well-seasoned wood,| With emotion ; “if they were English, there would be no 

For the old King lies a-dying. warmed by a couple of iron stoves of Berlin manufacture. In | slaves among them to look with jealous dislike upon the no- 

© pot tan ne addition to this, there was a house forthe Ober Director of| ble; all, then, would be free-born men alike, ready to win or 
And bes Romeo qdeer sadly the workpeople, a clever Jew, with a considerable aptitude | die for their country, and—— Who fired ?” 


For a gua was suddenly discharged from the thicket hard 
by, and the sharp report sent ‘he dead leaves swirling down 
from a dusky-red beech beside me. The first ides which sug- 


for accounts, but whose influence over the Poles was trifling, 
and four jong sheds where the labourers dwelt. There was 
aot a shop, nor a post-office, within miles. If one wanted so 


Ab.ve the depths of the black mere, 
For often I have drain’d him gladly, 
A health to friend or maiden ! 


much as a ball of twine or a clasp-knife, it was necessary to | gested itse)f was, that some prowling Cossack had fired at as, 
wed sink ¥s yates twinio ride all the way to Radom or Lublin to get it. As for a book | moved by the desire of plunder, but we soon saw a stout-made 
For the old Ei ae en @ aie - J in any intelligible language, that was not to be procured at/™maa in @ black coat,and wearing tinted spectacles. come 


~ place nearer than Warsaw or Cracow. 

o this banishment, in spite of all the gloomy influences of 
the scenery and surroundings, we were by no means unhappy. 
Our bands were too full for time to hang heavy on them ; 
and even when the snow began to fall, sealing up the roads, 
and checking our progress fur a time, we ‘ound new resour- 
ces in the wild country aboutus. We had our guns, and 
made up heavy bags of winter hares aad wild-fowl. There 
were wolf-hunts, in which all the ts took a part, and 
these were the most picturesquely scenes imagina- 
ble, what with nets, and spears, yelping dogs, and shouting 
men, in every variety of semi-Oriental costume, more or less 
wild and shaggy ding to the t of the wearer's 


pushing his way through the brambles, and eagerly pick up a 
dying bird which his had brought down. ‘ 

“Passer rubicellus! the red-throat sparrow,” he ex- 
claimed, with exultation; “a male bird, aod a noble speci- 


men. 
I nudged O'Dwyer’s elbow, and whispered that the stranger 
was, no doubt, a naturalist. 

M. Prevoust, the owner of the gua and slayer of the unfor- 
tunate red-throated sparrow, sooa became on very friendly 
terms with us. He was, indeed, an agreeable, w:ll-informed 

rson, & Frenchman, and one of the most active enthusiasts 

ur science that | have ever met with. He ha',[ gathered 
from bis discourse, been head clerk of some firm in the wine 


“ And draw thy keenest knife athwart 
The throat of my steed who bore me 
When the foe, fierce they fought, 
Fied and fell in heaps before me, 
And when in fear the bart was flying ; 
No meaner knight shall e’er bestride 
The steed that I have loved to ride,— 
{, the old King who am dying.” 


Then t ou her sable " 
Then ss na grimly; 
The flame glow flicker’d on the wal 





~ district from a highway. trade at xX; but, on coming into on of some 
The hanging target shimmerd diealy ; The lone evecinas wine what I bad dreaded the most, when | small inheritance, ned abandoned the desk to devote all bis 
ee coms peng was sighing ; makiog up my mind to a winter spent among the pine woods | time to his cherished pursuits, With his hammer, his gun, 
Ther fell deep po teed am : sleep of Poland. t O'Dwyer was a capital companion, able and | 80d his blowpipe, he had wandered over Europe, ceo! 
On the King who lay a-dying ready to play at chess, carda, or, [ believe, anything else, gifted | in one di collecting birds and reptiles in a second, an 
y . with a store of amusing anecdotes, and no mean performer on | ia & third ming feats of analytical chemistry. He was, 
He spake again at break of day : flate and horn. Indeed, he was ao enthusiast about music, | indeed, he told me, glad to earn a few score of florins by occa 


ry A ail and A. 4 ES ep: at the mines, or by testing soils in which the 


presence of certain minerals was , Since he had on! 
a rente viagére of eighteen hund francs to live on, aa 
travelling, even on foot, was expensive. 


passages of the masters, always straying at last into 
some wild, bold burst of simply sad melody—an old Irish 
tune, as he would tell me when questioned on the subject. 


2 





al humoured, bat I fancy that he mad 1 was pleased with the man, his learning, his gay good hu- 
And drink and fight, though I be dead. fort to keog bis apicita wheu I' was present; for it often bap-| mour, aad the simple ardour with which he pursued his re- 
aaeeeas a Kine died. , j, | pened that when I entered the bat unexpectedly, | found Pa- searches after fossils and rare lizards, over hill and dale, at 
Dg trick sitting with his head on his hand, eyeing the fire | #0 age when most of us prefer the chimney-corner. O'Dwyer, 

with moody thoughtfclness ; once I am certain that I saw |1 imagined, liked him less than I did, and withdrew rather 

THE SUB-SURVEYOR. bim hastily slip into the breast of his coat the miniature of a| coldly from his frank advances towards friendship, well 


meant, but clumsily made, for the fat Gaul was a blundering, 


provoking thing, in the first place, when on the threshold. awkward creature, and singularly devoid of tact. Lt was cu- 
mkt ill. Wines babhenteh, cetera the stuf was Mach older and more experienced in worldly matters than | rious to see his neat little ical cabiaet. of stained wood, 
concerned, on our section, the Lablin section, of the new line. | my assistant could well be, J felt a strong liking for the lad, | With a lebel to every pet egnae 3 of ore, or to watch the 
Those were the early days, too, of railways in Poland, and would have beea glad to win his confidence, in hopes of quiet dexterity with which he mavipulated the birds he was 
the life of an was not exactly spent rose-leaves. | being able to give advice that might prove useful, bat vo such | stuffing, and then to listen to the quaint boahomie of his con- 
Parkes was in and went home to and fora ea O'Dwyer was not happy or at ease, | Versation. No one laughed more page Ay frequent mis- 
good while the whole work devolved on me. I like work, | that was p ; but there was something about him which of Grand 


takes or queer ae than the ex- 
et Fils, Quai de |'Ortévre. 

“ What would you ?” said the philosopher, pleasantly, look- 
ing up from his needles and stuffing cotton. “I was taught 


! 
| 


to force counsel or help upon him. With 
of bearing, the sub-surveyor had a quiet 
Te whstever might have 
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and tion as so many children. d of intrasi us it came about, that beyond the | to read, write, and cipher. The best years of my life were 
eee we Pinar Gan Gan eae unanty organi Gane fact that his mother had been from Hungary, I knew little or pL Sn I made shift, in my 
traditionary almanack; what with w feasts, unlucky | nothing about my new friend's antecedents. He had, [| evenings, to stady Audubon and Cuvier. For society I bad 
days, and so on, I could seldom reckon on woright labour | gather«d trom hints, been bred up in outne Costas never the taste. Parblea! I am no Richelieu, no Lauzan; 
in exchange for actual w They were strapping fellows, | university—a fact which perhaps accounted not only for and it is probably because [ am a stupid bére of an honest 
hind polite, and fall of wlauing and the petty courte-|slight accent in , but for the scar on his| man that your compatriot gives me the cold shoulder. 
aies of life bes eure to. drap the spade.cnd to their smug- | cheek ; some relic, a student’s duel among the} It was true, and I was vexed by it, that ODwyer grew 
gied cigars, unless they were watched. pr goyaey * Burschen of Germany. colder and more reserved towards the Frenchman as time 
watch ihem? not Jobn Shaw, civil engineer, at any rate. He| The long winter was nearly over, and our body of work-| wore on, and I feared that some pitifal pride of his owa su- 
had too much correspondence to conduct, since the line was | men, reduced as soon as the hard frost an! deep snow had perior birth or breeding must be the cause, ea 
partly paid for eye hey getty aa put an end to our operations, was being daily recruited. 1} About this time a misfortune occu » Which thr 
joe F omrpantin, bel fire of letters, of which had to be| noticed, however, that most of the men ‘who came, sometimes | for a time to stop our works altogether, A dé 4:l+ some- 
we anmegerioally in the best French at my aan from a long distance, to join our band of rs, where on the head- waters of the river swept away our half- 
Ten ces ctl axemsy ister Gun. Gin pan ink | to attach themselves tu the gang d by Theodore, the | flaished bridges, tore up the raiis, aed carried away not only 
qork. Even surveying was difficult, since the labourers| tall Obermann. Since that first night ot young O’Dwyer's ar-| piles of sleepers, ballast, bricks, and other materials, ! ut ee- 
crossed th: mselves at the proposal to assist me with my ap-| rival, I bad never seen anything peculiar in Theodore’s man riously damaged our forge and carpenter's shed, burying the 
paratus, and briefly gave me to understand that they regurded | oer. A sensible, trustworthy person, be was the most useful touls deep in sludge and ice. We warke! bard lo sve as 
my instruments as “ ” and had rather, in conse | of the native workmen, but he was, a8 a rule, singularly free | much property a8 possible, and from the effects of wetting and 
Dn tg nee Agee with them. 4 from the —— at vivacity and ory emotiows of his coun. npr the fever of the country, aad wis 
, who gave me some help, I should have men were in constant communication | s00n ‘ 
toa as it was o , of course, and sometimes it happened that a| Llither the attack was not very severe, or the patient's 
Ste wcanbiaed, was, my progress oe oes ~ angeenet 4 was 
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the old Polish crone, fought successfully against the disease, 
for the poor lad was son pri d conval t. He hi 
plenty of volunteer nurses, for the only difficulty was to keep 
the hut clear of the Poles, and the simple fellows would 
trudge for unheard-of distances through the woods, to bring 
back some rustic dainty which might tempt, as they said, the 
“ English lord” to eat.” If on any suovy bank a few stray 
violets or s nowdrops peeped slyly out, the village children 
were sure to espy them, and the village girls to bring them to 
our settlement, tied in bunches with the gayest ribbons they 
could find in their scanty store, to please the sick man. [ 
watched over hima good deal while the fever was at its 
worst, and Prevyoust would willingly have given bis services 
too, but O'Dwyer, with an invalid’s peevishness, could not en- 
dure the Frenchman's presence. ; 

One day—I remember it well—the morning had been warm 
and dry, und O'Dwyer, with the help of my arm, had taken a 
short walk, to try his strength; I invited the naturalist to 
share my now solitary meal. Prevoust, I should have said, 
was lodged in the Ober Director's hut; the worthy Jew hav- 
ing a spare room, and being glad to earn a few florins by en- 
tertaining so easily-pleased @ guest, Prevoust was in excel- 
lent spirits. There was a childish good humour about him, 
which contrasted singularly with his patient pursuit of 
acience, and his unwearied industry. He talked, as usual, of 
a thousand things—indeed, he would generally converse with 
zest on all topics save one—but for politics he had a rooted 
aversion. On other points, as he said, laughingly, he could 
trust to his gros bon sens not to lead him into quicksands. 
But politics bewildered and confused him, and the ex-clerk ab- 
solutely declined to speak on that tabooed subject. 

“What are kings or kaisers to me, Jean Paul Prevoust ?” 
he asked in his cheery way. “ Of tare and tret, or double en- 
try, | know something; but I am stupid as a sheep when 
state affairs are discussed. Parbleu! it is enough for me to 
stuff my birds and keep my minerals in order.” 

He then proceeded, in his artless fashion, to make a num- 
ber of remarks on the petty events that had lately occurred. 
He had found an old book at the bottom of his trank, and, 

rhaps, as books were scarce, it might amuse the sick man. 
Ptacehed the good fellow; it was creditable on his part, I 
thought, to be so well disposed towards one who had so 

lainly taken a dislike to himself. Prevoust seemed to know 
by intuition what was passing in my mind. 

“ Bapristi!” said he, “ people’s fancies are their own pro- 

rty, hein? If your young countryman, who is beau gargon, 
f ever there was one, does not get on well with a dull 
bourg*ois like me, he cannot make me ass enough to take 
offence thereat. Foi de Prevoust, I think him a fine lad, and 
if I cannot be bis friend, still he is welcome to the book I 
spoke of. It is a novel, I belicve, though how I got it I can’t 
think.” Then, striking his forehead, he added, with a vexed 
air, “ Blockbead that Lam! { forgot that the book is in Ger- 
man, and, no doubt, as useless to him as to me.” 

“Isthat all?” said I, smiling. “O'Dwyer speaks German 
fluently. Indeed, he is a remarkable linguist. His mother 
was a Hungarian, and——” 

I stopped short, for the ex-clerk’s bushy eyebrows were sud- 
denly arched, and I fancied—it mast have been fancy—that 
his e,es sparkled tiger'shly behind the blue spectacles. For 
&@ moment, a certain feeling of distrust crept over me like a 
sickly chill, but one more glance at the broad honest face of 
the naturalist made me ashamed of my suspicion. 

“ Another glass of wine ?” said he, gaily. “ Trinquons! 
so! ah! this Mt her grape reminds me of my native Gi- 
ronde! Shall I ever see it again, 1 wonder? My faith! if I 
had but a few thousand livres de rentes—say four—I would 
make my way back there, marry, and settle. Yes, range my- 
self, as the word is, and die where | was born.” 

And he leaned back in his chair, avd sipped his wine in 
sentimental meditation, while every shadow of distrust passed 
away from my mind. 

Two days after this I mentioned casually that I was, on the 
morrow, to visit Lublin, whither | had to convey a number 
of documents of various natures, certificates, vouchers, re- 
ceipts, letters from officials, and so on, all of which had to go 
to London for inspection. I did not care to entrust the post- 
ing ot these important packets to any other hands than my 
own or O'Dwyer’s, and, as the latter was still off duty, my in- 
tention was to do my own errand. Then it was that Pre- 
voust, in the simplest manner possible, begged me to do him 
a favour: 

It seemed that one of our Polish labourers had lately 
brought a letter addressed to our French ally, by an old ac- 
quaintance of his, the curator of the Museum at Prague, who 
was staying for a few days at Lublin, awaiting the sale by 
auction of some deceased robleman’s cabinet of medals. 
Now, this very curator was in the habit of purchasing, for 
the Museum, sach specimens of Prevoust’s collecting as were 
adapted for its glaes cases, and the Frenchman had expended 
much peins on a little collection of stuffed birés, in their win- 
ter plumage, expressly for gale to this patron. 

“The rather,” suid he, with his usual laugh of absolute 
good humour, “ that Il am nearly au sec just at present, and 
these pert little tits and wrens are worth a good mavy guiden 
in convention money. There is one golden crest-——But, 
bah ! I shall bore you if 1 get on my hobby of rare birds. Will 
you kindly carry the case—it is not very heavy—to Lublin 
for me, and bring back the cash? I+ would go myself, but 
the roads are only passable by horsemen, and as for trusti 
my precious neck on the back of one ct these kicking Polish 
nags, I might as wel! jump off a steeple at once—eh? eb ?” 

"Pjoined in the laugn. It was an absurd idea, that of the 
elderly corpulent Frenchman, who had never, probably, 
backed a horse in his life, making his way through drift aad 
mire on one of our helf broken, long-maned steeds. 
horses are famed for their fire and skittishness, and I should 
have been sorry to see our bulky friend trust himself to their 
tender mercies. 

Thus it occurred that when I rode into Lublin, about noon 
on the following day, I carried Prevoust’s liutle green case of 
daintily prepared birds before me on the saddle. Excepting 
this small box, I was encumbered by no luggage, for the 
papers were in the pocket of my overcoat, and I fully in- 
tended to ride back and reach our huts before supper. My 
horse, | knew, was capable of doing the distance with ease. 
I went first to the post-office, and having deposited the letters, 
I put up my horse at the sorry inn that was somewhat mag- 
niloquently called the Royal Hotel, and ordered some refresh- 
ment for myself. While it was getting ready, I resolved to 








call on the curator of the Prague Museum, aad execute the |“ 


ex-clerk’s commission without delay. The box was care- 
fully addressed to “Herr Fischer, Turken-strasse, Number 
18. 


The house was a lerge one, but it had an air of and 
gloom; grass grew between the stoues of iy court- 
gpk besrings of some noble Polish family, 
defaced by some ve Russian soldier, were 


d 
sporti 
faintly over the low-browed arch, and the few win- 


ad | I knew not why, as I pushed open the heavy 


dows that faced the street were dirty and broken. I hesitated, 
gate, which 
closed after me with a sullen clang. In the porter’s lodge 
was av old woman, crouched beside a smoky peat fire, and 
peeling some vegetables. She merely nodded, and pointed 
with her skinny finger to the house, when I asked for Herr 
Fischer. 

1 entered, finding the front door unlatched, and making my 
a ae a dusty staircase, tapped at the door of a room ou the 





oor. 

“Entrez!” called out a deep voice, speaking in guttural 
French. 

I turned the handle, and found ry ber in a large chamber, 
meanly furniehed, but littered with ks and papers, and in 
the presence of a high-shouldered, grizzly-headed man in a 
scull-cap and dressing-gown—the curator, doubtless. 

ne I the pleasure to address Herr Fischer?” said I, with 
& Dow. 

The German showed his vellowish teeth in rather an ugly 
smile as le replied in the affirmative, and then me to 
be seated, and received from me the valuable case of birds, 
and also the letter of the ex-clerk of Grandbouchon et Fils. 
As the curator read the letter, I had leisure to observe him, 
aod I cannot say that his large head, grey as a badger’s and 
cropped like a convict’s, his bull-neck, beetling brows, and 
saturnine cast of features, impressed me very favourably. 
Still, it is not necessary that a scientific man should have the 
graces of Apollo, and I had seen too much sterling excellence 
under a rough husk to be hasty in my judgments. 

The curator read the letter very slowly, and with something 
like a sneer contorting the muscles of his coarse mouth, but 
he seemed in no hurry to inspect the stuffed dirds. He finished 
the perusal at last, and rubbed his fat hands together with a 
chuckle of not over-pleasant mirth. Then he turned his green 
eyes on my face, and stared at me with much the same ex- 
pression—half jocular, half ferocious—with which 4 cat 
watches a mouse lying crushed beneath its paw. I felt an- 
noyed at so singular a reception. 

“If you are at leisure, Herr Fischer,” I began, “ te examine 
the specimens which-——” 

“ Hold your tongue !” thundered the man of sci “Tt 


| 


The room into which I was now thrust was a 
chamber on the second story, absolutely bare of furniture, 
of wretched appearance. The plaster of the ceiling had 
away through damp, the boards of the floor were 
and imperfect, and the rat-gnawed wainscot was breached 
rotten. But the door had a sirong jock, and after 
themselves that the drop from the window was 
man could take without certsin injury to neck or 
escort left me to my own reflections. 

Sad enough were these. My own plight, to do m 
tice, by no means engr my thoughts. The 
which the scoundrel Gregovitch had involved me 
f ble, but not dangerous. My release was certain, 
during my detention of a few days or weeks, according 
temper and prudence of the authorities, I should 
have to suffer many insults and petty annoyances, 
could not but feel the utmost concern for the poor lad 
left, weak and suffering, at Podlowitz, and whose sur 
passed mine a thousand-fold. I remembered fitty kind. 
nesses that O'Dwyer Lad done me, many and man 
which his conversation or conduct had afforded, of a 
and noble disposition. By the new light of this grim polics 
revelation I could trace much which had puzzled me before, 
and I knew that the brave boy’s natural frankness had chafed 
at the concealment his position demanded, and that he bad 
been more than Once on the point of admitting me into his 
confidence. 

And now, now that he was ill, feeble, betrayed, and that, 
remorseless and stealthy spy was at bis elbow, what 
there for the banished man who had dared to come back and 
beard the tyrants of bis native Jand? My beart grew sick 
within me as I remembered that Stronow’s threat about the 
cartridges and the court-martial was no idle boast. 
tribunals of this sort were not too prone to mercy, 
that their rough and bloody acts would be called zeal anj 
energy by courtiers and bureaucrats. 

A sudden clang of hoofs and neighing of horses called m 
to the window, and in the street below [ saw a party of Oo 
sacks, mounted, gathering into a troop before the door, while 
their trumpeter sounded a call. They were chatting and 
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will be your duty to give respectful answers to the interroga- 
tions which I shall presently put to you, and fortunate will 
you h. - by obedience and respect you can get your name off 
my list!” 

So saying, he caught up a hand-bell, and rang it furiously. 
I started up, imagining that the curator had suddenly become 
insane; but in the next moment there was a tramp of heavy 
boots and a clanking of steel scabbards, and four or five Rus- 
sian gendarmes, followed by a greffier, or clerk, in professional 
black, hurried into the room. 

“ Arrest him!” said the curator of the Prague Museum ; 
and I found myself a prisoner in the grasp of two of the police- 
men. 

“ There is some mistake !” cried I, struggling. “I came to 
see Herr Fischer, of Prague, and I have no doubt intraded 


upon——” 

“ Colonel Stronuw, of the imperial Russian service, Prefect 
of Police for Poland, very much at your service,” said the 
pretended German. “ But console yourself; you have done 
= errand faithfully, and Lieatenant Gregoviteh will not 
— to thank you for the care you have taken of his invaluable 

irds.’ 

“ Gregovitch !” I gasped oct, with a sickly feeling of dis- 
may. 

“ Yes, Lieutenant Alexis Gregovitch, better known to you 
as Prevoust, the wine merchant’s clerk,” coolly returned the 
dreaded chief of the police; and then harshly added, “ The 
examination will now begin. Greffier, note his replies. Pri- 
soner, your wisest course will be to tell all you know of the 
plots and projects of Prince Adam Sapieha. 

“I never heard of such a person!” said I, indignantly ; 
“ your spy, if Prevoust be really the rascal you represent him, 
might have informed you——' 

“That your assistant-surveyor, Monsieur—Monsieur—ah ! 
M. O'Dwyer, was no other than that audacious young rebel 
and traitor to the emperor, and that his secret presence in 
Poland is connected with the conspiracy for a general rising 
agsinst my imperial master’s authority. This young man has 


i aoe will prove a service which ——Greffier, are you 


I telt stunned, bewildered. In what an atmosphere of de- 
ception had I been living for months, and how keenly I felt 
my own blindness in not penetrating the disguise of those who 
had been my constant companions. [ now remembered the 
Obermann’s agitation on first catching sight of my newly- 
arrived assistant—an agitation explicable enough wen I re 
collected that the man had been born on the Sapieha estates, 
which lay within a few miles of Sandomir. I remembered 
O’Dwyer’s wonderful influence over the workmen, his know- 
ledge of their lang his frequent confabalations with 
them, and much more. Him I could not blame, for his pur- 
pose had been a noble one, and its object pure and sacred 
in my English eyes, but as for the treacherous naturalist— 

But here a hearty shake from the hard-fisted cendarmes prt 
aa end to my reverie, and [ found that the Russian prefect 
was shouting forth angry questions, and foaming with rage at 
their remaining unanswered. 

I never hope to pass such a half-hour uain as the one that 
followed. Colonel Stronow could make nothing of me, for 
my very soul within me was stirred into indignant resistance 
against the vile system and its villanous tools, and | refused 
to give the slightest information regarding O’ Dwyer—or, more 
accurately, the young Prince Adem Sa I said boldly that 


ish | 1 was an Englishman, guilty of no offence, and bade him re- 


eS the will and the power to 
aveoge any maltreatment of even one so humble as I was. 


have put in force one of these menaces had he 
dared, and sometimes I half fancied his would mas- 
ter his reason, anJ that I should pay dearly for my stubborn- 


wn, and who was known to be 








aa 


a daring and adroitness unusual at his years, and to convict | betr 


laughing in their uncouth way, crouched on the backs ot their 
wiry steeds, and shaking their long lavces at intervals with, 
significant gesture. A strong charger, well caparisoned, was 
led up and down by a gendarme, and peony | Colonel Stro. 
now, in uniform, but with a grey capote over his green cloth 
and glittering decorations, came out and mounted. He had 
been, no doubt, unwilling to trust the caption of so important 


& prisoner as young Sapieba to other bands. trumpet 
sounded shril.y, and off went the wild riders, t the di- 
rect course towards the gate that faced Podlowitz. I watchei 


till the last spear-head vanished in the distance, and then 
turned away with a groan. 

A few minutes later I returned to the window, and caught 
sight of a man Jeading a saddled horse to and fro. Th* hore 
was my own, and I knew the man well, a certain Karel, who 
had been in our employ, and was now stableman at the hotel, 
a lively fellow, and one who had often done errands for my- 
self and O’Dwyer. No doubt he had heard me say I was 
ing to the Turken-strasse, and had brought my horse chit, 
as I did not return to the inn. A new idea, a new 
dawned 7d mind, and I cautiously lifted the window. 

“ Karel !” 

“My lord——” the poor fellow ge perplexed at 
secing my head thrust from a window in that apparently de 
serted house, 

“ Karel, 1am a prisoner. But never mind that. Othen 
Podiowits to capture Me. O'Dwyer Pringe Adam Sapieba~ 

‘odlowitz to re Mr. — Prince 
= a are ba wen 

‘or Karel, a slim, flery-eyed young Pole, turned white 
with anger and fear ai the news, and seemed like one at 
— feet Kenmiies nes fallen. s : 

ean while I tore a out of m -book, pencilled s 
few words, twisted up the paper, Peed it out to Karel, 
who still stood like one in a dream. 

“ Quick !" I cried; “jump.on my horse. He is a swift one, 
as you know. Take the path tbrough the woods, outstrip the 
bloodbounds if you can—warn O’Dwyer—warn the men 
Preveust, the Frenchman, is a Muscovite officer, and has 

‘ayed——” 

“TL go, English lord!” cried the Pole, as he snatched up my 
scrap of paper, leaped into the saddle, and rode off like one 
possessed. In an instant horse and man had vanished. 

I passed many w hours in expectation,and it was not till 
long past midnight Colonel Stronow and his soldiers 
came back, baffled and furious, cursing the evil fortune that 
had saved the from the hunter. 

I was set at liberty on the fourth day, but was conducted» 
the frontier by the police, and forbidden on any xt to re 
turn to Russian soil. My employment was 
but I found work elsewhere, and have never my 
share in the prince’s escape, a suspicion of which 80 em: 
bittered the authorities against me. 

Karel arrived only 
by the Obermann, carrying with them their y 
as yet too weak to sit a horse, made their retreat 
raases too difficult for even Cossack horsemen. 
voust, or Gregovitch, a timely flight saved hi 
saved him, from the just wr «th of the Poles w 
poo gy ody + would have torn him to 
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fortunate enou 

tier, thanks to the devotion of his followers. 1 afterwards 

saw him when he was in the Turkish service, and I an 
on the Smyrna and Aidin line. But 

jeve, in Poland, and once more tisking his 

to which his best years and best faculties were freely given. 
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LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE GRENVILLES.—(THEIR RISE.) 
The Grenvilles are 


| 





a connection, one William a heavy * = 
ticians, exhibited singular capacity for that 

they w: a profession, caring for ves as well 
as the country—and rose in two generations to the very top of 
English ee From country gentlemen they became earls 
at a step, then marquises and dukes; bat, unlike most 
men who have achieved this kiod of adva:ecement, they really 
ot eye Their ped has been by the 
in of the peerage- who will have it that they 
can prove a descent for them direct yy 
claim of the Granvilles of the W of Bath and 
quises of Lansdowne—to be an elder branch of the same 
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ae House; but they have an undoubted historic pedigree, a| they attain to the age of twenty-three. He died on the 14th/| it to me. I must entreat you to make use of all your interest: 
m forte gmily tree which can be proved as well as delineated up to | of April in the same year, leaving his son and heir Edward | with Mr. Pitt to give his brother Temple leave to become his’ 
ture,and [E piward I. They are not quite the people heralds make out; | twelve years of age. Edward the younger married and had a| debtor for a thousand pounds a year till beiter times, Mr. 
ad fallen jot they ar* of eld and pure Norman strain, men whose | child, who died in infancy, and on bis own death, October 31, | Pitt will mever have it in bis power to confer so great an ob- 
TC looge HM qibers served the Edwards, fought at neourt, and com- | 1587, the family estates at Wotton, &c., passed tw his next | ligation _ dear Lady Hester, your m.st truly affectionate 
ched ang panded ships under Elizabeth’s piratical admirals. brother Richard, then about thirty-five years of age. Richard | brother, Tempe.” It was long before Pitt allowed the re- 
atislying There was a Gerard de Grenville in the time of Henry IL, | had several children, and died November 7, 1604. His eldest b of this kindness to be outweighed by circumetan- 
ch a8 no sho held three knights’ fees, or 4.020 acres, worth about £420 | son Edward had died before him, unmarried, at Carthagena, | ces of an opposite character. Indeed, he may be said to bave: 
mbe, my syear, under Walter Giffard, Earl of Buckinghamshire ; but | having commanded the Swallow, pinnace, and afterwards the sacrificed to this remembrance not only himself, but in a great 
bere is no proof of connection between him and the founder . bark, under Sir Francis Drake, and he was succeeded | degree his country also. Earl Femple may have been in pri- 
yself jus. of the existing House, who, if a di nt, must from his po- | by bis next son, Richard Grenville, who died in 1618, leaving | vate life an amiable and excellent man, but there was in him 
crape i gion have been, or come of a younger son. Sir Eustace de | four sons, the eldest of whom, Richard, born August 8, 1612, | an excessive self appreciation, or rather, perhaps, we should 
was diss. Greoville must at present stand at the top of the Duke of| succeeded his father in the family estates. In 1641 he was|say a most exaggerated estimate of his importance and chains 
» though, Bockingham’s true pedigree. Sir Eustace had a grant in 1273 | Sheriff of Buckinghamshire, and in 1642 one of the Deputy- | as the head of the great Grenville family. There can be litte 
1G LO the fom Hugh de la Wichead, of his whole right to a virgate of | Lieutenants of the county, along with John Hampden, Arthur | doubt but his connection with Mr. Pitt, the hig + position ac- 
probably god, with messuage, croft, and meadow, in Wotton (Under- | Goodwin, and Bulstrode Whitelocke. He warmly espoused | quired by the latter, and the somewhat dependeat social posi- 
. Bat] soods, Buckinghamshire), and Hame-juxta-Brehul, which | the Parliament's cause, being essentially country gentleman, | tion in which that statesman had been placed relatively to 
dT had William de Hame, his brother, held of the said Sir Eustace, |and commanded a troop of horse in the Parliamentary army | Lord Temple, fostered the excessive family pride, and induced 


the Earl to attribute to himself much of the success and pres- 


in 1643 and 1644. In 1646 he was one of the Justices of the 
Lord Temple bad, 


god the deed is dated at Wotton on St. Nicholas’ Day. Wot- 
Peace for the county under the same authority, together with 


ingham. 


fa 


jo is still the second seat of the Dukes of B tige of his distinguished brother-in-law. 

















glimpse in, among the pleas of 2nd and 3rd Edward I. in Michael-| Edward Grenville, his younger brother. He also sat for the | undoubtedly, considerable ability, but he can lay claim justly 
penerous pas Term it is recorded that Eustace de Grenville impleaded | county in the Protectoral Parliaments of 1654, 1656, and 1658, | to nothing approaching the commanding genius of Pitt, and 
M Police William Coly and many others, for having come to his house | and was succeeded in January, 1666, by his son Richard, who } his idea that he must be appealed to by the latter for counsed 
e before, # Wotton and taken away his chattels to the value of five | was sheriff of the county in 1671. He married a daughter of; and approbation on every occasion and his attempt to dictate 
d chafed parks. And they answered that the said Eustace seized cer- | Sir Peter Temple, of Stanton-Berry, Buckinghamshire, and | to him bis political conduct furnish singular instances of the 
he bad tin cattle of William de Shobington, who made complaint to | had by ber a son and three daughters, the youngest of whom, | power of family and personal vanity. The same character 
into his the bailiffs of the Earl of Gi ter in Crendon, wi'hin whos: | Penelope, married Sir John Conway, and was celebrated in | and vanity are patent at least in his successor, the second Earl 
jordsbip his land at Wotton is, and they considered them as | the poems of Granville, Lord Lansdo- ne, for her beauty and | Temple and first Marquis df Buckingham, and for two gene- 
d thats the cattle of the said bailiff. And Eustace said that his land | accomplishments. Richard was succeeded by his son Richard, | rations the Crown, the people, and politicians generally, were 
Ope was soresaid in Wotton was within the liberty of William de| who purchased estates, sat for Windsor and Bucks, and tantly ed by these Grenville family pretensions 
rack and Valence, and not within the liberty of the Earl of Gloucester. | crowned the slow-growing fortunes of his family by a mar-|in a manper whick almost obliterated the public sense of 
rew sick This seems confirmed by a document of the 52nd Henry IIL, | riage with Hester, daughter of Sir Richard Temple, of Stowe, | their talents and services. 
bout the HM is which William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, acknow- | near Buckingham. 
Russias edges the receipt of two marks for one knight's fee, which The Temple family, remarkable for several eminent men, sri ee 
— Bustace de Grenville held of him in Wotton. This would | was certainly one of the older English families, Their pedi- OUT TRAWLING. 
and pake Sir Eustace’s estate in Wotton at least 1,340 acres, or| gree-makers go so far as to claim for them a lineal descent 
led about £140 per annum, besides land at Chilton in the same from Leofric, Earl of Chester or Leicester,in the time of| A Roman-‘emperor advertised for a new pleasure, and ag 
of me county. Sir Eustace gave by a charter one-half of his estate | King Etheldald, 716. They give as the origin of their name} no one had the wit at that period to think of tobacco, I be- 
r Of Cos. in Wotton to his second son Richard, with the coneent of | Temple,” in Leicestershire, where there was a family of that | lieve that he bad to content himself with the stale and insipid 
ri while Gerard, whom he calls his son and heir, and denominates as| name. It is sufficient for our purpose that in the reign of| amusements of feeding his Jampreys with slaves, and cutting 
a and *of Chilton.” We forbear from quoting from undated deeds | Edward VI. a Peter soaps was the owner of Stowe, married | fat senators in two; but to many a modern aspirant after 
. their tied by Collins, because among the Grenvilles of the same | Millicent, daughter of William Jekyll, of Newington, Mid- | satisfactory sport, I flatter myself that I am giving a usefal 
yd name in different rations it is impossible to decide to whom | dlesex, and bad by her twosons, from the elder of whom, John, | hint when I say: “ Go out trawling.” 
a they refer. On the 17th of April, 1204, however, it appears | desceuded the heiress who made the fortunes of the Gren-| I speak not so much to men who have plenty of time and 
Str tat Richard de Grenville accepted an annual paymeat of| villes; and from the prey Anthony, descended Sir John} money, and- can seek health-giving sport on the loch, the 
ut closh £10 rent to excuse the homage of William de Olive tor lands | Temple, the Master of the Rolls, Commissioner of the Great | moor, the stubble, and at the cover-side; I rather address that 
© bad bed by him in Wotton, and in 1302 his name occurs with | Seal, and Commissioner of Government in Ireland during the | more numervus class whose annual summer holiday is spent 
'portant that of Joane his wife, daughter of William Lord Zouch, of reign of Charles L, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate, | with their families at the sea-side, and who are well-nigh 
an Harrinpgworth. By deed, in 1309, he granted lands in Wot-| the celebrated Sir William Temple, and the Viscounts Pal-| bored to death before it is half over. I was exactly in that 
; di. ton to his son William, and in 1330 settled his manor of Wot- | merston of whom the present Premier is the most distinguish-| position myself last August. I had bathed; but one is nota 
he 5 ton, after his own decease, on William, his son and heir, and|¢d representative. Sir Peter Teuple, second Baronet, the | fish, and cannot swim aboutfor ever; I had put into raffles ; 
ther the heirs of his body, with remaind Ed d, brother of | descendant of John, the elder son of Peter Temple, of Stowe, | but one must be a fearful gambler to find any great delight 
the enid William, and the heirs of his body, and in -ietault of | was the High Sheriff of Bucks, to whom the Ship money | in ee on the chance of winning ut'erly useless 
+o these on Margery, Nicholea, and Agnes, his (Richard Gren- | Writ was addressed which John Hampden resisted, and Sir | articles; I had walked on the pier, and found it as dreary an 
vl ville’s) daughters. Joane, Richard Grenville’s wife, was in her | Peter himself got into trouble with the King for not enforc- | operation as walking anywhere else; I had tried to read a 
he Who Hl yidowhood in 1834, and William de Grenville, his son and | ing arrears. He represented Buckingham in the two last Par- | novel, but my lodgings were uninhabitably hot in the daytime 
—— successor, is styled in 1337 “Lord of Wotton.” He married | liaments of Charles, was an ardent adherent of the Puritan | —and how people can read in the open air, with the glare of 
- my Agoes, daughter of William Wightman, of Hoddenbam, and | party, and was nominated one of the judges to r! the King, | the sun making al! the letters prismatic, and the wind blow- 
thithe in 1843 obtained a licence from Bishop of Lincoln to found | but never sat. By his second wife, Christian, sister of Sir ing the leaves about, is a marvel; I had looked at the vessels 
’ M® schantry in the church of Wotton. In 1351 0 Guage mis- | Richard Leveson, of Trentham, ancestor of the Gowers, he|in the offing through a telescope, but they were much the 
W hope, HM isp occurred in his family. In that year Thomas Freysel | had a son, Richard, who succeeded him in the baronetcy, a| same as when seen closer with the naked eye. There was 
a. and William F 1, with others unknown, were charged | distinguished member of the country party in the reign of| nothing Jeft but to lounge on the promenade, listen to the 
ea with having forcibly carried away Agnes de Grenville (called | Charles II., voting for the exclusion of the Duke of York, was| band, and admire the young lsdies ; but what is the music of 
— bd in the record “Lady of Wotton”), conveying her naked into| put out of the commission of the peace by James IL. on his|@ brass band when you always hear the same airs morning, 
atly de Bernwood Forest, and there and in divers places in the county | #ccession, joined in the Revolution, and voted for declari noon, and night? or what interest can a heart-hardened mar- 
Othen of Bucks unlawfully imprisoning her. But whether they; the throne vacant in the Convention Parliament. He had | ried man take in poor Mr. Leech’s models ? 
rted for violated her was unknown. For these offences Thomas Frey- | only one wpe Sf son, the eldest, Richard, who succeeded| Still, the day was young; it was a long time to lunch, and 
sel was fined ten marks, and William five. The Freyse’sap-|him es fourth Baronet. One of the younger daughters, | the promenade was the only dissipation left me, so I turned 
pica Te ear to have been naighbours of the Grenvillesof Wotton. In | Christian, married Sir Thomas Lyttelton, and was the mother | wearily towards it, and met presently with a sailor, That 
4 white 258 William Freysel appears as a haser of land in Wot-| of téeorge, Lord Lyttelton. The second daughter, Hester,| was —— wonderful, seeing that sailors abounded; but 
w ton, and in 1365 there was a fine of the manor of Wotton | married, as we have seen, Richard Grenville, of Wotton, and | this one looked so particularly salt, that he attracted my at- 
ona between Agnes de Grenville and Walter Freysel and | became eventually the heiress of ber brother, Sir Richard | tention; he had on a sou’-wester cap, and a boating-jacket, 
citled his wife; and in the same year Agnes de Grenville | Temple. The latter entered the army, and served with great and a pair of waterproof overalls ; while most of the boatmen 
§ Hand her son Thomas (and their heirs) acquired from Richara | distinction under Marlborough ; was dismissed as a Whig by | Cadeavoured to advertise the sea as always calm and pleasant, 
» Karel, Smyth, of Ashendou, all bis arable land in Wotton called | his successor Ormond, and on the accessior of George L was | by adopting the airiest, most hornpipy attire. 
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Great Burwell. with certain meadows and pastures, with 
remainder to William, another son of Agnes, and his heirs 
for ever. 

In 1380, or 1381, the manor of Wotton was settled by her 
son on Agnes de Grenville for life; but in 1389 resumed by 
Thomas, who settled on his mother instead £40 per annum. 
We may, therefore, trust that the lady had a more tranquil 
termination to a widowhood which commenced in so untor- 
tunate a manner. Thomas de Grenville died in 1492 and 
Richard, his son and successor, made his will in London in 
1419, before going to the wars with Henry V. He bequeaths 
to his wife Christian all his lands and tenements in Wot- 
ton, with remainder to bis children by her, and in default 
to his own right heirs for ever. His lands in Hoddenham 
he leaves in fee to Eustace his son. He gives his wife all 
his personal estate, and charges her to do for his son what 


sheshould desire him likewise to do for hers. To each of 


bis two executors he leaves a legacy of £5. He died before 
the ist of June, 1427, but his widow Christian was alive in 
1453, and by her will (in Latiu) gives a legacy to her daugi- 
Agee, ous the residue of her chattels to her son John. 
The eldest son, 


of ire who took an oath to observe the 





and lands there for life. The of bi propert 
he leaves in trust, to be disposed of for the good of his 
le succeeded to the family propert 


of Alice de Grenville, 


Eustace de Grenville, was among the chief 


created, October 18, 1714, Baron Cobham, in Kent, being de- 
scended through his grandmother, Christian Leveson, from 
Margaret, Lady Sondes, sister of Henry Brooke, sixth and last 
Baron Cobbam of that family. He was raised to the further 
dignity of Viscount Cobham, May 23, 1718, with remainder 
failing his male issue of the dignity of Viscountess Cobham to 
his sister Hester Grenville and her issue male, and failing 
such to his sister Christian Lyttelton and her issue male, 
with an extension of the dignity of Baron Cobham to his said 
sisters and their beirs male, as in the case of the Viscountcy. 
Sir Richard Temple died without issue in 1749, when Hester 
Grenville became Viscountess and Baroness Cobham, and on 
the 18th of October, in the same year, was raised to the dig- 
nity of Countess Temple, with remainder of the Earldom of 
Temple to her issue male. She died in 1752, leaving four 
sons and one daughter. Richard, the eldest son, suc- 
ceeded as Earl Temple ; George, the second son, was the cele- 
brated Minister of whom Burke has left one of his “ charac- 
ters ;” the third, James Grenville, was the father of Lord 
Glastonbury, who died in 1825 without issue; the fourth son, 
Henry, was Governor of Barbadoes (where he was very popu- 
lar), Ambassador to the Porte, and a Commissioner of the 
Customs, and died in 1784 His daughter Louisa was the 

dmother of the present Earl Stanhope. The Countess 
emple’s davghbter, Lady Hester Grenville, became in 1754 
the wife of the first William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chat- 
bam, and was created Baroness Chatbam in her own right. 
We have, therefore, now before us the first generation ot 
that remarkable array of talent which was connected with 
the name of Grenville during the reigns of George II. and 
George III. 

It is scarcely ible to tell the lives of the two brothers, 

i , Earl Temple, and the Right Honourable George 
Grenville, separately, so intimately connected were their po- 
litical vicissitudes. Richard Grenville, the elder brutber, was 


My surprise was great when the nautical individual stopped, 
hel out his hand, and aidressed me by name. 

“Why,” I cried, “ it is not Trevor?” 

“Is it not?” replied my friend, who carries philosopbical 
speculation to great lengths. “ Perhaps you are right, for who 
knows whether he actually exists? However, it is better, for 
practical purposes, to assume that the abstraction or idea 
which is called Trevor really stands before you. I (if you 
will waive this question of my existence) am going out fish- 
ing; will you come?” 

“ My dear fellow,” I replied, “I am willing to accept you 
as a great and pleasing Fact; but when you come to the ex- 
istenve of fishes, I plead guilty to scepticism. I bave been out 
fishing, and never yet caught anything but pout the size of 
my middle finger—a dreary pastime !” 

“ Ab,” said Trevor, “ you have only tried line-fishing on the 
rocks close to the shore. Come out in my yawl!, and 1 will 
promise you better sport than that, at all events.” 

“What! have you got a yawl? By the by, what is a 


yaw! ?” 
Why, a dandy-rigged cutter to be 


“Do you not know ? 
sure.” 

“ Ab,” said I, “I see; but what is the crew ?” 

“One man.” 
* Has she got a deck and cabin ?” 
“ Well, ehe is ivalf-decked. There is a cuddy forward, where 
you can be very comfortable.” 

topped my questions, for there seemed to be no end to 

the enigma which fell from my friend’s lips: a forward lassie 
I had beard of, but a forward cuddy —— | followed in silence 
to the beach, where Trevor caught hold of the rowlocks of 
little boat a yard long and half # yard across, and invited me 
to help him to d it down to the sea. 

“What!” cried I, startled out of my resolution to ask no 
further questions. “Is this your yaw! ?” 

















de Grenville, (or as the family now to | born September 26, 1711, educated at Eton, and senton his| “ Not exactly,” he replied laughing ; and pointing to a pretty, 

D. be called, “ Grenville” simply) died Sth October, 1517, having | travels. On his return to England he was elected, through | ladylikelooking vessel bobbing about at anchor some 

made his will the same page which he bequeaths each of | the influence of his uncle, Lord Cobham, in 1784, for the| quarter of a mile off. “That is the Hthel ; this is only the 

his daughters £80 as a ma portion ; to his younger son | Temple family borough of Buckingham, and he afterwards ex- —— 

be 3 his house at Chippiag-Wycombe, called the , | changed t!.‘s seat for one forthe county. On the death of bis hen we had got this to the water's edge, a hamper of 
undred and all bis lands in with reversion of rentsin Stoke- | mother, in October, 1752, ne became 1 Temple, and thus| provisions was brought forward by a man who let out boats 
ig bain Talmage, in Oxfordshire; after the of his brother | inherited the estates of Wotton and Stowe. He bad obtained, | and bathing-machines, and placed in it, after which Trevor 
m gave Eustace, the tenant for life, to the said George and heirs | in 1736, a considerable accession of property by his mar- | avd I followed; I sitting at one end, he at the other, with a 
d poli: BH of his body, and in default to his other son Edward and the | riage with Anoa Chamber, one of the daughters and co-beirs | pair of mintature sculls in his bauds ; and when we were thus 
-which heirs of his body, remainder to his own heirs. He leaves | of Thomas Chamber, Erq., of Hamworth, and a ward of the| arranged, the same man pusbed us out into the sea. 
as well the residue of his effects to Joane his wile and Edward his| celebrated Lady Betty Germaine. He bad formed the strict- | waves were not very big, but the boat was very small, which 
r top of son, to be disposed of for the health of his soul. By the in- | est intimacy, and political, with bis brother-in-law, | came to the same thing practically, for we tossed and reared 
e earls quisition after his death it appears he died , besides | Pitt, and in November, 1755, when the latter was dismiseed | and plunged in a fearful way. 
e most the above y, of an estate at Chelmescote, near Brailes,|from his office of Paymaster-Gencral, Temple generously | Our 8 was rot rapid, for Trevor could only take lit- 
really in W ‘This Edward Grenville was in 1527 Sheriff | stepped forward with pecuniary assistance, conveying his | tle paddling strokes, any attempt at increased exertion result- 
by the of Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. By bis will, dated 2d | offer through his sister, Lady Hester Pitt, in the following | ing merely io two violent blows inflicted simultaneously on 
we they March, 1536, he leaves annuities to his younger sons Richard, | delicate manner :—“I cannot defer til! to-morrow morring | my knee-caps, followed, not by an apology, but a rude remark 
yg George, and Ralph until they come of and directs part of making a request to you, the success of which I have eo | upon the length of my legs. Still we did eg tee 
d afar his property to be allowed to socumulats for their benefit till flatter myself you will not refuse |the Hthel in safety, and gladly did 1 grasp its bulwarks. 


entirely set my 
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Trevor followed; the dingy was attached by a long rope to] “ Well, he seemed struck by my observation, and said no 
the stern of the vessel, an’ the crew went forward and began | more about it; and the rest come aboard, and we started. 
hauling up the anchor, Trevor and I coiling away the drip- | When we hac been out about a coupie of hours, it came on to 
ping rope as it was pulled in; before this operation was over, | blow—my eye, it did blow; J never saw anything st all like 
I found out why my friend wore oilskins. it; and at naw worse and woree every hour, till you would 
At last the anchor was got on board and lashed down, and | not have 9 anything could live. We saw a lugger go 
the crew began boisting a sail. down not half a mile from us just about sunset, and that 
After a great deal of what seemed to me like fidgeting, | wasn’t a pleasant sight with the night before us. And yet, 
everything seemed to be settled comfortably. Trevor ceael somehow, I did not lose heart ; I suppose 1 knowed my 
I eat near him on the windward side; the crew placed bim- 
self a little more forward, so that be could sec clearly abead, 
The Ethel tore merrily through the sparkling, hissing water, 
and the motion, which was slight, bad an exhilarating instead 







































































had not come. It certainly did make me feel queer to see | mod 

Jack Conger blubber, for [ thought Jack worn’t afeared of} his cheap claret as a panacea: “I prefer the 

copthing in this world, or the other. ‘Why, Jack,’ says I,| Gout was once thought pre-eminently aristocratic; 
y drowning.’ ‘It isn’t that,” says he; ‘but the ol. | man without the ‘og is one of Rosalind’ 


E 
2 

A 
iy; 


‘it’s on 


8 examples of whom asbbarto 
of a depressing ¢ffect upon me. “I am a good sailor,” thought | woman thinks there’s five pounds in the savings bank, and I| time ambles withal. Dr. Sydeuham consoled with Hnesbar 
I, “and T will even venture on a pipe.” had to draw out a couple unbeknown to her, so she will only | the reflection, that gout killed more rich than poor, mon 

After filling my me rechanm, I handed my pouch to the | find three.’ ‘ Never mind, mate,’ saysI; ‘there will be no| wise than simple. “Great kings, emperors, generals, admi. Banbury 
crew, who thanked me kindly, took a handful of shag, and | funeral expenses.’ ‘ Well, that’s a comfort,’ says be. But it | rals, and philosophers have all died of the gout. Hereby ns. parnstap) 
crammed it into his mouth, champing awey as if it were an | gave me a turn to hear him blubber, ‘ Skipper,’ says I, when | ture shows her impartiality, since those whom she favours j, 
ortolan he had go there. I bad often heard and read of this | it was blowing the hardest, ‘ just put your hand in my pocket | one way she afflicts in another.” If this was more than , Bath --- 
practice being common amongst sailors and Americans, but | and get me out a bit of bacca, for you see I was at the tiller, | balf-truth in Sydenham’s day, it is no longer so, Gout has -_ 
an a personal experience it was new to me, and not pleasing. | and both hands busy, and he nigh me. ‘Here, take| become more democratic, and favours all classes wih hij Deas 
Trevor now informed me that we were bound to the trawling- | mine,’ says he; ‘it does not matter who has bacca to-night, | visits. Something may be owing to the change in the habiy 
grounds, some ten miles off,and suggested that I should try 


and who has none; and he gave me his box. ‘Come, skip- | of the je pred classes ; gentlemen do not now 
per,’ says I, ‘don’t you give in.” ‘I ama doomed man,’ says an , powerful provocatives of 

he, qe his head. Well, the words were bardly out of his|ers are not liable to it, but excessive indul 
mouth, before the biggest wave I ever saw came clean over | malt liquors is one of the surest methods of o 
us, and we were as near gone as we could be. I did think it | troduction to this enemy of mankind; and the 


for a mackerel as we ran along. I acceded ; and by biadirections, 
/ got out of the cnddy (which proved to be a little cabin) a 
: piece of bright brass, with hooks and swivels attached to it, 
: ; 80 arranged as to cause it to spin rapidly when drawn through 
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worst of it 
the water. This thing I sttacbed toa cord, and then drop- | was all up then, but the boat righted again somehow, and | gout is not content with punisbing the original offender, te Berwick 
ping it over the side, allowed it to tow a long way in our | every one looked at his mates to see whether they were all | wreaks its vengeance upon his descendante. Dr. Garrod wa Beverley 
wake. Presently, there was @ tug, ‘ug at the line which [| there. Tle skipper was gone/ and almost directly afterwards, | consulted by a patieut, who told him that, for upwards of 
heli between my fingers, and hauling it up quickly, I soon 


the gale began to slacken.” four hundred years, the gout had laid bold of the represents. Bewdle 
“ And was the skipper the only one lost ?” tive of bis family as soon as ever he came into possession Kirkenh: 
“The only one. It is a queer story; and as some don’t be- | the estate. Dr. Cullen was of opinion that all gout was ber. Birming 

lieve in warnings, I should not like to tell it, only I have the| ditary, so that he must have believed the trad that Adam ‘bu 
roof in my pocket, Here is his very bacca-box, poor fel- | died of hereditary gout. Modern authorities do not go quite Blackbu 

iow.” so far, but agree that in three out of five cases, 


bad my first sight of a live mackerel, And a beautiful fish it 
- is; you can form no more idea of its tints from its appearance 
; when lying on the fishmonger’s slab, than you can of a bloom- 
ing rosebud by the insp: ction of the same flower when witber- 
ed. The mackerel, however, were not very plentiful, and by 
the time I bad taken balf-e-dozen, we were on the spot where 
serions operations were to commence. 


a 


bes 
“ A singular coincidence,” observed Trevor, who is some- | been inherited. No wonder, then, that Horace 
what imp tient of the supernatural. “No doubt the despon-| grumbled at becoming its victim, spite of bis virtue and = 


. Bolton . 
I bave not yet allaied to the trawling apparatus, though, | dency caused by his nightmare deprived him of the energy to | ness. After comically describing himself as wae in 

indeed, it was the most prominent thing in the vessel, and the hold on. But it is time to take up the trawl.” nels like the ure of a Morocco ambassador, he says; “ |! Boston. 

one which most excited my wonderment. It consisted of a| This important operation was accordingly commenced. The | either my fi or mother bad had it, I should not it 

vast beam, longer than the yaw! itself, with a heavy iron hoop | sail was lowered, and Trevor and crew hauled upon the rope|so much. I am id to approve it, if descended Bradfor 


at each end, and a net attached to it. This machine we three, 
with some labour, got outside the shrouds and ropes; and then 
: the crew made fast the rope belonging to the anchor to one 
which connected (he two ends of the pole, which wa: lowered 
carefully, and allowed to swing slowly aft, care being taken 
that the net wasclear. Then the rope was slackened, and the 
‘ : trawl allowed to sink to the bottom of the sea, along which it 

. waa our mission to drag it; the tiller was withdrawn, for it 
is not possible to steer while the trawl is down; and we had 
:.§ nothing to do but to sit still, and hope that the fish were get- 
. ting into the net, progressing but very elowly, and with an 
‘i uneasy, jerky motion, very different from the free bounding 

rt of five minutes before. 


.} I found on inquiry that they generally kept the trawl down 
j 


berald enough 

until the great beam with its iron hoops was alongside, and ———- ; but it is an absolute upstart in me, and what 
then they called upon me to help to get it on board. more provoking, I had trusted to my abstinence for a 

ae & moment,” said I, “ until—— I have been very un- t 
well.’ patriotism 

So they held on for a bit; and then the am being | thing by them; I had nothing but that beggarly virtue Bridgne 
over, I felt sufficiently recovered to take part in the proceed: ne. and ehe had not interest enough to A froma 
ings, and share the excitement. The beam was hauled up| fit of the gout. Another plague is, that every that ever Bridpor 
out of the and made fast, and then we proceeded to r| knew uny that had it, is 80 good as to come with advice, Brighto 
in the net. The first fish we came to was a skate, with his | and direct me how to manage it; that is, how to continue w 
head twisted in the mesbes, then a sole in a like predicament, | have it for a great many years.” Bristol 
then a plaice, a brill, a juhn-dory, a As we hauled,| Where a predisposition for gout exists, a fit may be induc 
the captives became thicker ani thicker, until at last the end |ed by the most contradictory causes. One man obtains it Buckin 
of the net was in, a lively flabby mass. ‘ ; 

“ Shall we spank away straight home, or trawl over the | while a glass 


ground again going back ?” Trevor asked me ; and with Spar- | north-east wind excites it in some cases; a mathematical 
tan fortitude Heer the latter course; but, to my intense| blem $ follow. 
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three hours, which was very trying to my patience, who 
longed, at the end of a third of ihat time, to pull it up, and 





oes Rees Secee ty semen) > has often Bury 
¢ have a peep to see what we had caught ; this, however, would | relief, crew shook his head, and said that there was a stiffish | ed from sudden cold, the drawing of a tooth, or loss of blood. Bary 8 
m { have been to act like a child, who grubs up a seed he has | breeze coming on, and we had better run in. It is this uncertainty that baffles medical art; what may cure 
ay sown every now and then, to see how it is getting on; and I| 8» the sails were hoisted, Trevor again took the tiller, and | in one case, may in another. A victim who was racked Calne 
Rout waccummmed, Seen, O26 fre-b by Fd he 1|the Ztiel once more sprung free and unfettered over the a eee tadieine irae aent oomerts Gane Cambr 
nee” began to that I was not so good a or as | at first | waves. ; @ water-drinking succour in wine; 
ee: | ho; ed; and when ‘Trevor proposed that we should make a| When he had donea great deal of mopping and tidying, | a wine-bibbing brother ped relief from milk. A German Can.br 
ojat night of it, I replied, that much as I to spend the hours | crew untied the purse of the net, and we counted our spoi Se ee ne his feet nailed to a block; 1 
ani. eof darkness in bumping over the sea in a semi-open boat, I | Fifteen = of soles, two jobn-dories, four gurnet, twenty | Genevan, by a mad-woma> ing into his room, and knock- Cambr 
rt : could not put my wife to the mental agony of fancying that I | plaice, ——- brill, forty skate, ard three nondescrip s of | ing his feet together ; and Hone tells us how a mad bull 
di was drowned, and then finding that ber fears were unfounded | the dog-fish tribe, constituted our bag; which was, it seemed, | chase to a gouty old gentleman and frightened his melady Canter 
; : —a consideration which I own to have been an after-thought. 


amore than average haul. It certainly was the best day’s | away for ever. 
I bad to confess my qualms shortly afterwards, when Trevor | fishiog J had ever had, and I have had some experience} In the belief that the gout suffered no rival disease near its 





“ What happens,” I asked, on finding him inclined for con- 
versation, “ if one goes over a rock ?” and died, and the great opprobrium medicorum still awaits ite | Gout, with the avowed object 
. “ Why, it tears a hole in the net, and jets all the fish out. 


of 

Jenner. Not one of all the masters of the hea art bas| sing for which mankind could not be thankful enough. He 
But we try to avoid ground where there’s rocks. Sometimes | earned the monument as high as St. Paul's, as w 
{ & porpoise, or some big chap like that, will get into the net| Thames, and as lasting as time, which Johnson declared | difficult to guess whether he is serious or satirical; and the 
Oe and smasb it ; sometimesa ship, sailing past to windward, will | should be erec ed to the discoverer of a panacea for the should 
fy take the wind out of your sails—the boat stops sudden, and | Something, though not mucb, may have been done to m 
that upsets the trawl, and turns all the fish out. S metimes | the torment ; the fit may de shortened, the pain perhaps 
4 it comes on to blow hard, and then we tie the rope to a buoy, | viated, but at the best, drugs only afford temporary relief. | cifully to lengthen the life forfeited by man’s t 

Ww 


age, gout 
tt 
Generation after generation of Galen's successors have lived| One maaete weete-s chemo Rio hast te Teeeaes 


; Cardif 
: oe ty 
; posed lunch; and it by no means dissipated them to watch | both salt-water and fresh. Sea-sickness is the throne, a bishop once offered a thousand pounds to any one Cardig 

/ | oe fies and crow weking © hearty metl to my poor accompant. drawback, bot most people can get over that, after shot te oat ee ee ee th ween 
“ ment of nibbling a sea-biscuit. probation ; and after all, it is not so great a discomfort— ly supposed to lengthen life, and yr 
blk 4 The crew was my guardian angel, for he grew talkative | when you are used to it. ke suljouts very eften aitsin to great age te spite its a 
‘} : when be bad had a panpikio of sherry, and diverted my atten- tacks. M. Quartier, physician to the of Bouillon, had s 
- tien by a yarn welch | wa pre ren asmeaty. He was a good sixty years’ acquaintancesbip with the gout, yet at ninety be 

a a try Va man wi ae aura, ond carvingein THE GOUT. — : hem and an Ses bg ~ he was sin cae 

! ears; a fessional fisherman, or, D ery hour. exam wanting 
ein? the pleasure-boatman he found in charge of the youl, hed ex Centuries have come and mw since the Greek physician | the vigour men may retain to to whom the 

Hg gaged for the season. said gout wasa disease none he gods could understand. | is a lar visitor. 
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¥ and let go, picking it up again when the storm has blown it- | Occasionally, the malady yields to early dietetic and bh ic | our author proceeds to give six good reasons why gout 
ay self out.” . ° treatment ; bat if once ft bes fixed ita angs on Aint. + y~- be ranked among the ease or earth. Firstly, it 5 
F< “ Yoa get caught by heavy gales sometimes, I su .” man’s estate, it must be considered incurable. Shakspeare| man pain without danger. Secondly, it is no com- 
> j : “Heavy gales! I believe yer. It blow up thle channel | makes Lord Posthumous in a sore strait say : panion, but allows its friends lucid intervals, in which they 
sometimes as you wouldn't believe it; but the hardest I ever experience a delicious yo ty ot health, unknown to those 
knowed it blow was the wight the Orgstal Pulace were lost Thee enc Mates ol centetnt whe who pess life w an silment. Thirdly, & Be 
4 ou _bave heerd of her M perpet weather guide, ever y use, in comparison 

r “O yes. Were you out that night?” poem 00 oe with 


By the sure physician—Death ; 


baueate; ont one See Po oo 
and the lapse of three hundred years has not weakened the | are studied, time would come when no 
force of the eomparinan one wh oar Gon d consider bis vessel safe unless commanded by 4 


" “I wor, and [ shall never forget it; and yet somehow, I 
: never felt like drowning; no, not when all the others thought 


; it was dicky. Evenin spite of the ski "as warning, I be- 
) lieved we should live it out.” =p g 


The intractability of a disease may always be measured by | gouty captain. Fourthly and fifthly, gouty people are un- 

N “ The skipper’s warning! What was that?” the variety of sonedion propounded for Te relief. rye with and invulnerable to fever; and 

7" “ Ab, that wor a queer thing, that wor. You see we wor | time, doctors sought to conquer gout with acids; at another, y, gout is incurable. P. M. does not go so far as to assert 
in Remegste Harbour ; there were five of us, all Ramagate 


they were all for alkalies, Hippocrates, and in later times, | tbat gout will render its possessois actually immortal, al- 
men but me; so [ slept on board, and the others passed the | Sir W. Temple, advocated cauterisation, or burning with crade | though it oft ! 
Ma night arhore. Well, about four o'clock in the morning, or | fax; while water was the fasbionable t <7 
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muy be five, I was roused by some one clambering into the | When Elizabeth's Lord Burleigh was laid up with the making men proof against the shafts of death, his secret con- 
logger. ‘ Who is that?’ I sings out. ‘It’s me,’ says the skip- | the Archbishop of Armagh besought him to prove the e: sisted begarer op Spry with gout. As to the — 
per; and he seemed all of & sweat like. ‘Why, you are|ot a remedy he had brought out of Dutebland; and if it was| that people do die, he answers that they do so 
early, says 1; ‘we shan’t get the tide for three bours *} as effectual as it certainly was pasty, Se Lord ought | they are t fools, who do not know when they are well 
tp * Bill’ says be, ‘I can’t sleep, and it’s of no use ing.’ ‘ Why, never to have complained . Here is the recipe: “ Take | off, but must needs be curing the gout, and therefore deal with 
: what's the matter?’ say I. ‘ Why,’ says be, ‘ jon't you say | t%o spaniel whelps of two days old, scald them, and cause | Death's factor, the physician. “Let one bear his ows 
anything about it, because some folks would laugh ; but all 
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the entrails to be tuken out, but wash.them not. Take four | burden; the gout has nothing to do the carnage 
ounces bri four ounces turpentine, one ounce spermaceti, | doctor.” 

a handful of net anda ey of oil of balm, and put all| If we could trust 
the aforesaid in them stamped, and serve them up, aad F 


; through the night, as sure as ever [ was dropping off to sleep, 
I was woken up by some one walking across room in boots 
filled with water: I heard them go squash, squash, squash at 
every step-—heavy steps they wor too, just as a man would | them, and take the drops, and avoint you where your grief| hundred ; but the assurance companies reckon ey Bo 
take in fisherman's boots. I called out: ‘ Who's there?’ and | is.” Laud recommended Strafford to ran up and down in|the disease at a nee ee ay it among 
then the steps stopped, and I heard no moie till I was just|the dew. Cardinal Zinzendorff bathed a es every Paper worstenemies. Sir B. bas on record that a 
dropping off again, and then it came once more, squash, in pig’s bluod. Horace Walpole was ad to cut his proportion of patients coming to him with so-called local 
squash, squash. I jamped out of bed, and searched the room, ia bot water, but foand more benefit from the 
ay, a dogeu times, but there wor nothing; and at last I could\ and a n 
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decoction of dock-roots. A humorous victim to the oom. free from anything which commonly passes 

% tear it no longer,solup and d , and came off here. |“ friendly earnest of fuurscore,” well-nigh pestered to death | for gout. Tet cane) We ee Gee 

WEL Bill, L don’t like it, and I have half a mind not to start this | by the advice of sym friends, made a note of all their | disease ; it is far oftener met with a oe warn 
re tide.” infallible recipes, found thet, t insure a cure, he must | climates, and prevails more in automn than duriog 

ATG 4 “ Well, I bad been always brought up religious, so I did not | dose himself with co! carbonate of soda, buckbean tea, | the hot summer months; but svems to have more to do 

mae ¢ mabe light of it, bat I says: «If t’s a waruing, it’s a warn-|e her, sulphur, magnesia, and gio ; and cabbage-leaves, | with gout than else, and as malt stands first 

Pete 3 Py oe if it isn’t, it isn’t; and the wind’s a-moderating, and treacle, castor-oll, leeches, and steam to troubled members, Sle disease wil! 
it don’t hook nigh so dirty as it did.” after rubbing them well with oil of swallows, mustard, vine- | never be rare in 
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Cheshire, Durbam, Hants, Kent, Lancashire, Middlesex, Not- : 


tingham, Stafford, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick. 
he highest rate of borough electors is found in Surrey, 
where (excluding the metropolitan constituencies) it is about 
one ip ten; the lowest rate is in Lancashire, where the pro: 
portion is one in twenty-eight. The highest in any individual 
——- is in the city of London, where it is one in five ; 
the lowest is in the borough of Wigan, where it is one in 
forty-two. The general av of borough voters through- 
out the kingdom is one in eighteen. This, like the county 
average, is found in Berks, and also in Monmouth, Norfolk, 
Somerset, and York. Besides the metropolis, twenty-two 
counties are above the average, namely, Bedford, Cambridge, 
Cornwall, Derby, Devon, Dorset, Essex, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Hertford, Huntingdon, Isle of Wight, Kent, Leicester, Lin- 
coln, Northampton, Nottingham, Oxford, Shropshire, Surrey, 
Sussex, Warwick. In the following twelve counties the pro- 
rtion of borough electors is below the average of the king 
om; Bucks, Chester, Cumberland, Durham, Hants, 
casbi:e, Northumberland, Stafford, Suffolk, Westmoreland, 
Wilts, Worcester. It may be remarked that as a rule the 
highest proportion of borough voters is found in the cathe- 
drul cities. The City of London stands at the head of this 
list, with one in five; Carlisle is the lowest, with one in 
twenty-one, The average rate is one in thirteen and this is 
found in Chichester and Norwich. 


———_e—_—_—_—_ 


CONFEDERATION FORTY YEARS AGO. 


The Government of the mother country seems unwearied 
in its aitention to the happiness and welfare of these colonies. 
Not t with opening canals, erecting fortifications and 
resorting to various other measures for the internal advance- 
ment of the country, His bee any Ministers now contem 
plate the most important changes in the form and system of 
the local government. We are not at liberty to disclose from 
what source we derive our information, but suffice it to say it 
is no less accura‘e than con dential. 

His Majesty's Government conceiving that the welfare of 
these fioe provinces would be prom if placed under one 

eneral, vigorous, and effective government, have, as our in- 
formant instructs us, formed the plan of uniting them into 
one CONFEDERATE System. Each province will still retain 
its own local governor and two legislative bodies as they at 
present exist, with some modifications; but it will be re- 
quired, and a pleasing requisition it will doubtless be, to send 
a certain number of Delegates or Representatives to the place 
of general pe to enact laws for the whole. At the 
head of this Grand Confederation will be placed sbme distin- 
uished individual, appointed by the crown, whose business 
t will be to report to the general government of the empire 
at bome, the proceedings of the body over which he presides. 

We will nvt pretend to speculate upon the nature, tenden- 
cy, and probable effects of this vastly im t measure. The 
project is not effected yet, and we fear that there will be much 





preliminary proceeding necessary—much udice to over- 
come, both at home i iu the eolonion—en many jarring 
tania ry ail ore 80 





great a scheme can be carried 
into effect. Perhaps no point will be more difficult to settle 
than that of fixing upon the hical position for the 
seat of the government, me have urged Halifax 
from its comparative proximity and ready communication 
with the mother Ss recommend ‘ve as the 
sot capital of the Canadas, and t of the 


vernors General ; while a few are in favour of Montreal as 























































































































THE ALBION. August 19 991865. _ 
—— SS 
solved to hold their festival, and on the 22nd inst. attended | mercantile wealth and importance, is borne out by the [i iisosity of 
n the uthority, however, unable to | issue. One hundred and sixty-seven members have bee. pao, during 
bear the consequence which, mi ay elected, who did not sit in the last Parliament. Out of these [a Jobo A Ma 
ber ol ar sent troops 
swiin sad Gael the guests by force. The eatables, novices, one hundred and two will range themselves on the 7. Belleau 
strange to say, were not analyzed by the police, with the| Ministerial, sixty-five on the Opy ate of he Boas 
view of discovering grains of treason in the patés or elixir of} The advance of the Cholera from Egypt toward the West House. 
sedition in the wine, though of course they must have |i, , serious fact, though we find nothing to warrant a sens. On Tues 
existed. On the following day the members attended » simi-| 4.4, tom Washington, which has appeared in pentary 8 
lar banquet at Deutz, but were again Gueee, and finally i print 
proceeded to Oberlabnstein, in the of Nassau, | here, to the effect that the Island of Malta has been feartully [ij sdmirel Si 
where, as they thought, they might dine in peace. The 


devastated, and put out of the pale of communication. The 


wretched little tate, however, who bears a title Once! 4:...06 has worn itself out at Cairo, is carrying off poy 
borne by William the Deliverer, went out of bis mind with ae forty-five livered 
fright, and actuall sent an express to Wiesbaden for all bis | Victims per day in Constantinopie, and has made its appear. potbing bu 
army to go and disperse a knot of quiet merchants, lawyers,| ance at Ancona on the Adriatic. Whether it will verge to. jpformed hb 
Se ee ile ce, panda itae ct Cela) ee a ee Dineen cogil 1 Oe ee 
si e to Cologne, ‘ 
lined with troops, and town titer town filled with a sympe-| rough Italy, remains to be seen. Rumour indeed speaks of termination 


thizing population, and went home filled with love for the | cases occurring at Milan ; but Rumour is a jade much sduicted percial eff 











Hohenzollerns, and full of the belief that the German is tbe | to invention, and fear construes into signs of a dreaded epidemic the Volun' 
pee ug == in the world. Ra will some es a many a case that is not akin to it. Nothing indeed can be soother 8! 
t the workmen’s corporations are more » oo more unwholesome than constant apprehension hereupon, un. the scatte 
organizing mass meetings in order to “ establish the right of 
association.” If soldiers are sent to disperse them they will | !ess perhaps a rash neglect of all precautionary measures The Recit 
probably be ordered to fire, in which case, soldiers being also | We are glad to note that our Government is endeavouring to One of 
workmen—?—Spectator, July 29. awaken public attention to the impending danger, and will ing visit 0 
enforce, so far as possible,a sanitary code adapted for the with distir 
atone Gurvs =O late there nave iy uecions sagem teeming hives of population. The soothsayers, by the way, aril, mili 
and rumours in lation respecting the Governorship o , 
New Brunswick. The St. John Globe sets these at rest, by pant rena to rejoice. ae them have insisted object : 
the following statement which our contemporary says it is lera, like the plague of locusts in certain regions, iss pulace 
enabled to make authoritatively : “ The office of Governor of | visitation to be expected at intervals of seventeen years. Ip with Lor 
eng Kong was offered to H. : the ees ek of - a general senze, facts tend to the glorification of these prog. John Micl 
rovince some months ago, and was acce y him. 2 8| nosticators. Measure the lapse of time from 1882 to 1849, Doyle wer 
acceptance was afterwards withdrawn for reasons chiefly of a 
peveseal nature. The appointment was then offered to Sir |*0d from the latter year to 1866, and you cannot deny in recogt 
a aw Lieut. Governor s Nova a. May = oe them their modicum cf merit. their res 
accep’ t. Sir Richard wil), probably assume his new du Less in number than was anticipated, the presence of py-a-] 
at an early day. H. E., the Lieut.-Governor of this Province, | po.ch jron-clad ships-of-war at Plymoath must be a = ca 
will, however, proceed to England very shortly on leave. y 
The object of ile visit home is now well known—it is to | ® foretaste only of the promised international meeting. There be spoke 
enable H. E. to be united in marriage to the lady to whom he| were but two of them; they did not go through any special in Mexic 
is afflanced—the eldest daughter of Sir John Shaw Lefevre, m&nceuvres ; nor were they reviewed in any formal manner cent by I 
K.C. B. His absence will not be greatly prolonged. side by side with our own Channel squadron. All this is re ally op; 
Tue Ex Kine axp THE Ex-QuEEN or NaPies—The Ro-| 8FVed for fature {étes on the opposite coast—etiquette, we It is at 
man correspondent of the Morning Post writes:—The eil-| presume, having decided that the country which made the has beet 
jive I~ Albano ~y those hemaape expected > first advance should have the honour of entertain:ng on the doubtless 
briiliant this autumn, in q of | oO from Prince Princess which 1) 
Pontifical Court at Castel Gandolfo. King Francis II. has atone A. - hoe = - os prs 
estublished himself at the Villa Altieri, where the Queen Ma- ne of these sp’ vessels gave a certain éclat to Treaty 
ria Sopbia may be occasionally seen seated on the op this preliminary step ; and the Gallic officers were of course and also 
ponies wrap neg We 3 ge eee made the recipients of abundant hospitality. As to the royal maritim 
on e of her, It is said that jesty, W 3 
is anything bat eatisfactory, is much disappointed thet family | °C? Just named, they continue to beck ia ——- — 
motives should have combined to prevent the summary visit | #0d to run the round of not irrational enjoyment. Pre: 
which she wished to pay her relations in Bavaria. Count | tureeque coast of Cornwell, one of the famous Cornish mines, at Detre 
pin other members of the Bourbon family, with their | the romantic Mount St. Michael, and the unique wild of the many @ 
--— they go they leave behind them a people whose loyalty has he adv 
Bury Your Dgap.—Great care should be taken in the} been freshened by personal contact with all that is amiable complir 


present hot weather to bury all dead animals without loss of 


ag ee of and much that is attractive. About this time, the Prince and 


























e have already occurred from . 
& more central, wealthy, and improving commercial em._| stings by flies which had fed on putrifled bodies. A person, | Princess are accompanying the Queen to Germany. 
porium. named Perrault, at Huisseau-sur-Mauves (Loiret), was only} Spots in the sun do not—so far as we are aware—detract Wea 
The rumour of this project is not entirely new ;—a similar | saved by his own presence of mind with a certain courage. from the power and splendour of that luminary (we ask par- what re 
report was in circulation a or two ago, but was then | Having been stung on his right cheek by a venemous insect, don for using this term, but no other occurs to us at the mo- 
treated as an idle chimera. We however know that the sub-| be at once made a deep incision in the flesh with a pair of divalge 
ject occupies the most serious attention of government at the scissors, in order to allow the blood to flow from the wound | ™ent). So, in absurd contrast with the recoguized ability and for uni 
present moment ;—that a gentleman high in office of the Colo-| and prevent the inoculation of the , and some com- | Willingness of Great Britain to protect her subjects in every Federa 
daring his roent vis to London, and. thel the measnse vil | Swelling asd pein; whlck’ bel trasiy ‘oommmecsed doy | Tear or oe Sieben, aad fxth just new two lnstancescfe> Til sow of 
very probably be brought before Parliament at its next peased ba © w hours, and the sufferer appears to be now ee hy an - + gol b ms piv mers oo | qustio 
While u this subject ot avoid touching ans Meee i thes aetioesen tos tr Coemeneane — = poh nae prasticall at defiance. Mr. ob 
a we cannot avo upon the , in the same n t & prompt - sets our y J presen’ 
needless alarm raised in tome minds relative to the fotifea calinn of eanedlon, cavier teeetieated —Caligon —~ a Moens, an English gentleman, has been for more than two The 
ne very o but 
months in the hands of the brigands who have possession of invent! 
iy that the fortified works spoken of, are entirely for dgjenaie| p TE2M?,oF SUsscutrriox—8ix Dollars per Annum, Quarterly | the country about Salerno, and the Italian authorities will nt ig ot 
purposes. Nothing can in our opinion be more absurd than | aq 3 to now-Subecrivers aad —) 4 —— permit the demanded ransom to be paid for his release, lest say wl 
to suppose that Great Britain has any hostile views, either now eniitiiaeam sai ge | their plans for extirpating root and branch should gener 
so ay, the United States. Invasion, if any Wey +. IEEE Y thereby be inconvenienced. That the unfortunate prisoner 
hereafter should take place, will, we imagine, be of and not PEE AN LIBIOW be de- pac > 
Canada. The policy of England is IY pacific, may meantime lose his ears, his nose,or his head cannot sccum 
Seaams aqachetédion SUR tine nee eT = nied ; but Mr. Layard told the House of Commons, just before memo 
ane cen . oon Sheen — the close ct the late session, that measures were in progress for the 
tivate the best und e doubt, moreover, if NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1865. « 
magnitude of the works in contemplation, very her catatrio, 7 < __ | bis Sees tiene wea ag aby Sys An English 
necessary proportion increas , ty, opposition jourpal remarks, Boerbous rele 
and population of the country. —N. Sibson, ‘Necombr . The MabGag fem Bucy. at Naples this submission would never be dreamed-ol, 
1826. The Liverpool steamer of the 29th ult. brought the final| no: that on the contrary the Civis Romanus would Wo 
Election returns, by which it appears that the Whigs have}; trotted out s hundred times « day. As to news 
ee ea Dees aaing his stay in Paris| been far greater gainers than was anticipated either by their | Captain Cameron, the British Consul for Abyasiaia, long te misad 
lordship entered 2 eafb.ene herncen, and At. 5 promenade — a precatel mee prisoned and maltreated by King Theodore, ruler of that in- = 
tom meelf comfortable, when his felicity was suddenly | —®* ecee comp! on a preceding page—| socessible country, under circumstances known to our readers, | 
interrupted by the energetic and excited conversation of three numbers three hundred and sixty-eight Liberals and two we saieies taaneiaatich ean Alexandria that his re- No 
though excited a pe ye te a. hundred and eighty-nine Conservatives ; and the net Govern- | jease is soon expected. in this delicate case, where a false on th 
the same mind with to A: whizh they ment profit is estimated at twenty-six seats, equivalent to| move would inevitably have cost the Consul’s life, we really J “ P 
were y discussing. Lord Duvdreary wanted to read | fifty-two votes on a division’ Lord Palmerston may well as-| pelieve that our Forciga Office has not been supine. Mc. bard: 
his pa pasate cloud in com ve quiet, and his | sume an air mere jaunty and defiant than ever, none the less Giffard Palgrave, a famous Eastern traveller, bas been deputed and | 
pleasant or a the ourey eon aan but | so that this result will enable him to retire without risking to proceed to the adjoining territory, and take such steps as four 
evident signs of displeasure, on the delivery by his compas. the fate of his colleagues, if his health or his inclination should | pis experience may dictate. Sach men as Captain Barton, or binks 
ion of some sentiments of an uncomplimen character to- | prompt him to terminate his long political career. How soon | the Hungarian Vambéry, are alone able to cope with the been 
— oS mocks auvende Lord | this change is to take place, or whether it will occur volunte-| eraft of this wily savage. ous 
cally distasteful to° him. oe po Le liti- | rily at all, is probably known alone to the veteran Premier —_— dent 
“we are Northern.” “ Gentlemen,” said his lordship, with « fe" | himself, of those who are on terms of closest intimacy with Over the Northern Border. by ¢ 
Tocious stare, and at the same time drawing from his pocket |him. There is so little chance that the decision will be re-| ‘The Canadian Ministry, which ran the risk of disruption then 
a tay deny ne ea T eeparchased ss curics- vealed in the first instance to the conductor of any provincial | by the death of Sir E. P. Taché, has been held together by Tepe 
ling you most emphatically that / am Sothern.” ia press, that we could not but smile at the flutter on this sub-| the appointment of Sir Narcisse F. Belleau to the vacant then 
pe ey usted, quistly epee the chair |Ject caused here, a few days since, by a paragraph in a Li-| Premiership. The new leader, a moderate and conservative ps 
ely occu; y lerrogator, perused Punch in| verpool paper. Shoald the London Times, on the other | member of the Lower Canada party, takes office as Receiver- 
a a hand, announce er hint that a change is pending, one may General, and will act, as his predecessor did before his, more ing 
Rasn Von Bismarx.—Herr Von Bismark has & step be assured that, in this case, it speaks with authority. Re-| asa political and state master of ceremonies, than as active leng 
further towards tbe ectablishment of absolutism py hers turning to the Elections, we have only to state that the| chief of a Cabinet in which discordant materials are fused. ist 
gaamben of the Conmigo pecs nie wo uiareh latest returns have ov special interest on personal grounds, | Mr. Brown, as we foresaw, was compelled to waive the pre- ton 
by Article 23 of the Constitulon The Rem A unless to those among our British readers who have special | tensions to which his talent, his energy, and his large Western be 
probibited by the police, aud although the of the Pro. |*80ciation with this or that locality; and furthermore | influence might have given rise, but which never can be 
viocial Court quashed the order as , the |that our recent remark es to the ioflux of new | realized without violent opposition from the East, where Ro- not 
prohibition was not withdrawn. The Deputies of course re-| Liberal candidates, owing to the vast increase of | man Catholicism remembers—and is not likely to forget—the ent 
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vpallean is a Legislative Councillor. He was Knighted by 
te Prince of Wales, being then Speaker of the Upper 


in Tuesday, the Sth inst., Lord Monck opened the Parlia- 

session, with unusual pomp, the presence of Vice- 
jdmiral Sir James Hope, accompanied by many of his officers, 
nding variety to the accustomed scene. For the Speech de- 
jvered on the occasion we do not make room, for it contained 
pothing but the baldest common-place. His Lordsbip, in short, 
informed his hearers that the Ministry would give an account 
of their mission to England; said a few graceful words on the 
rmination of the war in the U. S., and Loped that the com- 
percial effect would benefit Canada ; alluded to the recall of 
the Volunteer Force from the frontier; and wound up with 
gother strong commendation of the plan for confederating 
the scattered members of the British North American family. 
The Reciprocity Treaty was not even mentioned. 

One of the interesting episodes of the day has been the fly- 
ing visit of General Grant to Canada, where he was received 
vith distin: uished attention by the Governos-General, and the 
avil, military, and naval authorities, and was moreover the 
object of much enthusiastic applause on the part of the po- 
pulace at large. The illustrious American General dined 
with Lord Monck at Spencer Wood. Lieut.-General Sir 
John Michel, Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, and Major-Genera| 
Doyle were of the guests, and conspicuous there and elsewhere 
in recognizing the fraternity that exists among members of 
their respective professions. We regret to see that the 
pensy-a-linérs crowded upon General Grant's movements, 
sod even invented speeches for him. We do not believe that 
be spoke the words attributed to him concerning the French 
in Mexico—for the double reason that he is singularly reti- 
cent by habit, and that bis opinion, as set down, is diametri- 
ally opposed to the obvious*policy of his Government. 

It is announced from Halifax that the Hon. Joseph Howe 
bss been summoned home by the Colonial Department, 
doubtless to confer with Mr. Cardwell upon the position 
which the Fishery question will occupy if the Reciprocity 
Treaty be not renewed, or some substitute for it adopted, 
and also perhaps upon the general state of feeling in the 
maritime Provinces as regards the contemplated Federation. 
Mr. Howe, we need scarcely say, will be a valuable coun- 
sllor on these points. His splendid oration, by the way, 
at Detroit, bas circulated farand wide and has earned him 
many merited compliments. In New Brunswick it has been 
suggested that the Provincial Boards of Trade, before whom 
he advocated so ably Provincial interests, should unite in a 
complimentary testimonial to him. The idea is a good one. 

Confederation no Novelty ; the “ Albion” in 1826. 

We are reminded by a New Brunswick journal, in a some- 
what roundabout way, that, nearly forty years ago, the Adion 
divulged a project of the then existing British Government, 
for uniting its various North American Colonies into one 
Federal whole, by a process almost identical with that which 
now obtains. It gives us pleasure to reproduce the article in 
question, which is interesting and significant, while at the 
same time there is a curiosa felicitas in its applicability to the 
present state of affairs. 

The politicians, who are taking credit to themselves for the 
invention of this scheme, will perhaps be disconcerted at find- 
ing others so long before them in the field. It is for them to 
say whether they have only revived what was laid by and 
generally forgotten, or whether they were really in ignorance 
of a past, whose record: are buried under a pile of constantly 
accumulating documents, and whose doings are driven out of 
memory by the rapid movements of new generations. So tar 
as the Aion is concerned, litera seripta manet. 


Where is the “ Great Eastern”! 

Would that we could answer the question! The week’s 
news has told successively of a favourable start, a trifling 
misadventure, promising progress again, and finally of an 
ominous silence, At the moment of making up our sum- 
mary, we look in vain for an explanation of the cause. 

Notwithstanding previous reports to the contrary, it was 
on the afternoon of the 23d ult. that the ship commenced 
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appeared to go well. We heard here, by the ship’s 
report telegraphed sub-aqueously back to Ireland and brought 
thence by steamer, that by Thursday, the 27th ult., three hun- 
dred miles of the cable had been successfully paid out. Then 


very ominous, it must be owned, in the continued silence. 


Yet for various accidents there are remedies; and we would 
not therefore hasten to predict the utter failure of this grand 
enterprize. Witnout being convinced that inestimable 


blessings are to follow the establishment of this international 


communication, we should profoundly regret to see & 
waste of so much patience, seal, science, and money, 98 
have been spent upon two endesvours to establish it. At the 
same time we cannot but feel that there is no little gratifica- 
tion, in a quiet way, among our cousins here, at the prospect 
of failure. Their journals cannot quite conceal this fact, a8 
they dwell upon the peculiarly British character of the un- 
dertaking, and the immense expense which they would them- 
selves incur in importing submarine news from Europe. 
Aa Exact Definition. 

Among the minor items,which appear in our columns to-day, 
is one which we desire to commend especially to the reader’s 
attention. It is headed “ Fenianism Precisely Defined ;” and 
it does inceed set forth with singular terseness and felicity the 
drift and end of the movement that bears this name. One 
Mr. Murphy, it seems, having been in evil hour connected there- 
with in Ireland, has been arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. It is therefore with refi to 
this incident, that the remarks in question were made—not 
by “a brutal Saxon” journal, but by the Cork Hzaminer, 
whose sympathies are certainly not ealisted on the part of 
the powers that be. And what says the local observer and 
commentator? Does it hail the prospect of achieving na- 
tional independence through the working of a secret organi- 
zation? Does it welcome the dawning of glory and greatness, 
visible lately to the prophets of Jones’s Wood in the vicinity 
of New York, and lauded by the N. Y. Herald? Not at all. 
Here are its words ; and very plain they are: “ The American 
share of it (Fenianism) is delusion; the Irish portion means 
misery for the country, and sad misfortune for individuals.” 
Never was truth more fittingly told. The participants are 
therefore and furthermore warned by this real outspoken 
friend, that the fate of poor Mr. Marphy will be theirs inevi- 
tably, ifthey attempt to put their silly dream into operation. 
The arg tum ad hominem ought to be irresistible: “ To us 
we must confess Fenianism only appears an elaborate organi- 
zation to get a number of young Irishmen transported.” 








The Value of “ Well- ” Correspondents, 
Three weeks since, we felt ourselves called upon to enter a 
good-humoured protest against a New York contemporary, 
who bad presented to the American public a picture of Earl 
Russell crawling on his hands and knees into the ante-cham- 
ber of the French Foreign Office, whenever any questions 
arose concerning the United States. Readers may perhaps 
remember smiling over the idea, then vented, that England 
could not call her soul her own, until she had “ found out the 
disposition of some neighbouring potentste of greater self- 
reliance.” The charge, being entirely unsupported by evi- 
dence and flatly contradicted by patent facts, could only be 
treated as ridiculous; nor should we revert to it now, rave for 
the purpose of exposing the folly of those writers for the press 
who allow their prejudices to over-ride all obligations of truth 
and consistency. 
In large newspaper establishments “own correspondents” 
are valuable append ihackled by editorial responsibi 
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lity, their pens may range at will through the regions of fancy 
or of fact. Sometimes the serious commentator, who employs 
them, may dwell upon the tidings they convey ; sometimes he 
may pass them by. Very seldom is the distant “ picker up of 
unconsidered trifles” identified with the directing mind. Yet 
there are exceptions; and a notable one occurs in the case 
of our neighbour, the Zimes, and the gentleman, “ Ma- 
lakoff;,” who gleans for it the abundant harvest of Pa- 
risian items. Contrary to custom, this penman is over and 
over again complimented in conspicuous terms by 
his principal; and was so, no longer ago than on Sunday 
last, when he was again spoken of as “ our well-informed cor- 

” d-propos to his letter of the 21st ult., which con- 
tained the following paragraph : “It will be remarked, how- 


them.” 
It were needless to press home the moral of this curious 


made of it. We can only wish for snother revelation— 
namely, that of the confidential communications, on this sub- 
ject, which have probably crossed each other between Paris 


why he does n’t make his correspondence tally with the edi- 
torials ; on the other, the 7imes may be gentiy reproached for 
not making better use of trustworthy information ! 





ever, * * that in this, as in all other matters relating to a 
joint action on American affairs, it was the English Govern-| 7: 
ment which dictated the first and the last word. During the 
whole war, the English press was constantly speaking of the 
action of France in regard to America, and yet during the 
whole war Eugland controlled all the negotiations of the two 
nations in regard to that war. So that whatever good or bad 
measures may have been adopted, England is responsible for 


discrepancy, between credible intelligence and the use that is fp 


and New York. On one side “ Malakoff” may well be asked 


sented at this unique temple of the Diagraces. Victor Sardou 
wrote it, several years ago, and it enjoyed popularity in Paris. 
Some person, to fame unknown, has translated it for representa- 
tion here. In the original it has ever been accounted a graceful 
and spirited piece, though not precisely adapted for circulation by 
the American Tract Society. In the present version it retains its 
tinge of moral eccentricity, but loses all its grace and 
spirit. This arises from the apparent fact that it is 
constructed without art, and written in bad English. 
I say “apparent” fact, because one ought to judge with 
due reticence and caution, concerning any drama that is per- 
formed by the curiously gifted company now on exhibition at 
the Broadway Theatre. It must be a tough piece, indeed, that 
can long survive, when yielded over to the tender mercies of 
those ruthless operators. The translation of “ Piccolino” may 
chance to possess some sort of merit, though now “it doth not 
appear.’ The acting spoils all, Miss Reignolds, it is true, like 
a sunbeam in a dark day, lights up, with transient brilliancy, 
this cloudy chaos. But her perplexity, amid such surroundings, 
is profound and bewildering. Not more dis.ressing, certainly, 
was the plight of the damsel referred to by the poet Burns, in 
his pathetic inquiry, “What can a young lassie do wi’ aa old 
man?” She is picturesque, indeed, and animated, and 
brilliant ;- but her vivacity, contrasted with the chronic stupidity 
of most of the other players, affects one like laughter at a fune- 
ral. “Mangling done here!” ought to be written over the por- 
tals of the Broadway Theatre, and that significant inscription 
should only be removed when the theatre is provided, as it ought 
to be at once, with a good theatrical company. New York is not 
Peoria. Our theatrical meridian is not that of St. Louis. Players, 
who might chance to ignite the Mississippi, will never succeed in 
setting fire to the Hudson. These remarks are not, of course, in- 
tended to reflect upon Miss Reignolds who, in sprightly iy 
very good actress, and who would cover herself with genuine 
matic fame, were she not so fond of covering herself with male 
spparel. This day and evening she will give two performances, to 
close her engagement. May success be her companion, wherever 
she goes ! 

The story of “ Piccolino” merits a word of description. It is 
the story of a lovely peasant girl, who is wooed and deserted by 
& fickle-youth—one of those lovers who love and ride away—but 
who assumes disguises, in order to follow and watch him, ascer- 
tain his real character, and punish his infidelity. She is success. 
fal in her scheme, and wins a husband at lest. The plot is a Pretty 
one, but the principles of conduct which it illustrates are not par- 
ticularly edifying. 

Miss Reignolds is to be succeeded by Mr. Frank Drew, the Irish 
actor of burlésques, who played last year at the Olympic. Green 
is the fashionable colour now, at the theatres; and “the Harp 
that once’ has become “the Harp that several times,”’ 

A glance over the #e:—through the medium of London papers 
of the 29th ult.—finds that the theatres of that city are not in a 
livelier condition than those of New York. One fact, worthy of 
note, is that Mr. Boucicault is writing a new play, based on 
Irving’s story of Rip Van Winkle, in which Mr. Jefferson is to 
succeed Mr. Owens, at the Adelphi. The latter, by the way, does 
not appear to have been as successful in London as in this city. 
His Solon Shingle, which is entirely satisfactory to Americans who 
have scen its living prototype, seems to Pave impressed English 
audiences as artificial and barbarous. The play, of course, pleased 
nobody. It quickly gave place to “ Toodies,” which proved 
equally unpopular. Nevertheless the genuine talent of Mr, Owens 
has been recognized abroad, as warmly as it was athome. His 
failure in Lovdon—if failure it is—must be attributed to his hay- 
ing appeared in bad plays. He had not, at last advices, performed 
Caleb Plummer, The moral of his experience is one that ought not 
to be disregarded by members of the dramatic profession. Talent 
must not burden itself with literary trash. Only good players 
and good plays will anywhere be really recognized on the 
stage. MERCUTIO, 


Facts and HFaucies. 


Lovers of Chess will be glad to learn that Paul 
though engaged 1m the practice of Law at New Orleans ea 
only on « visit of business and relaxation, still retains an 
interest in the He 
persuaded 
of his 
The wor 








Eeq., commodore 

arrived within a day’s sail 

spoken in lat. 2 N., and long. 25 W. 

lock, (arrived at Liverpool), The Alerte bad made a 

oome fy days from Falmouth at the above date, 

bound for Sydney, Australia. 
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Drama. 


The predicament of Mrs. Bluebeard, when forbidden to enter 
her amiable husband's chamber of trophies, arouses, at times, my 
fervent sympathy. The present is ove of those times. | had for- 
bidden myself to write any more about the Broadway Theatre— 
on the ground that life is short and ought not to be wasted—and 
lo! a new play bas been done there, snd now I am sorely tempted 
once more to enter that region of gloom. Moreover, humbly 
emulous of Mrs. Bluebeard, but afflicted with no such fear as hers 
of perilous consequence, [shall yield tothe temptation. _ 

“ Piccolino” is the mame of the new play which has been pre- 
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gestion seems 
_ stituencies in ye and Wales, returning two members, 


- Washington. It will have three key-boards, forty-two stops, 
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———The famous builders, Messrs. Harvey, of Wivenhoe, 


are completing a five yacht for the Prince of Wales.——— 
The.old saying, “ There is a skeleton,” &c., is now rendered, 
“ There is a burglar in every house.” —‘“ Not for man 
yearn mye the Indian correspondent of the Times, “ has such 
heat been felt, as that which is now afflicting India. 
———It is stated, from Hobart Town, that the last man of 
the Tasmanian aboriginal = evo has shipped, a8 a sea- 
map, on board a whaling barque———Victor Hugo has 
written a novel, entitled “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer.” It is 
~ a be . va of the a .! L~ — nm of 
nnel islands, in one of which be has long 
Abd-el-Kader, with his live bear and twc veiled Circassian 
wives, is attracting much attention during a dull season in 
Paris, —It is said that Trinity Church, of this city, has 
“many mansions” on earth, if not in_hesven. lish 
we have been introduced into Jersey, and have cleansed 
the trees entirely of worms. A pair will destroy six hundred 
caterpillars, daily, in feeding their young. ——About the 
first of June there was a severe gale of wind, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, in which twenty merchant vessels and two Eng- 
lish steamers were lost. The ship Piscataqua, Capt. Thomp- 
son, encountering this gale, the Captain and helmsman were 
washed overboard. The Captain's wife then took charge of 
the ship, and navigated her safely irto Cape Town. Mrs. 
Thompson is a Southern woman, formerly residing at Ma- 
disopville, Lovisiana, latterly at Portsmouth, N.H.— 
new farce by Mesars. Brough and Halliday, called ‘‘ The Mad- 
borough Klection,” has been produced at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, London. It is intended to satirize some of 
the worst features of elections. The dialogue and incidents 
are amusing —We read that Chang and Eny, the Sia- 
mese twins, residing in North Carolina, have been beggared 
by the war, and intend to exhibit themselves anew this sum- 
mer.— It is stated that there are at present 550 crimi- 
nals confined at the Dry Tortugas. The United States have 
a fort there—Fort Jefferson—which is deécribed as an enclo-. 
sure of about seven acres of the island. The conspirators 
Mudd, Arnold, Spangler, and O’Laugblia, recently con- 
demned, at Washington, to be imprisoned, have reached that 
undesirable place. —— We learn from New Zealand that 
there has been a split betwecn the Governor and General 
Cameron, and that the former bas declared that one or other 
of them will have to go home,——. A fire bas injured the 
Sciarra Palace, at Rome. The ery of pictures was saved 
It includes the “ Vanity and M y,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 
and the “ Flute Player,” by Raphael.—_——-——A contempo-, 
journalist wisely remarks as tollows: “An editor may 
write articles, for years, which meet with your approbation, 
but you will give him no specia) praise for it. If he happens 
to write a few lines which you do not approve, you get in a 
terrible rage, and declare you will never forgive him for it. 
What a peaceful and pleasant life an editor bas!”———_—_ 
The climate of Victoria turns out to be admirably adapted for 
the cultivation of tobacco, ard the local farmors have, ac- 
cordingly, entered upon that branch of eeeeee, with great 
industry, and with good prospects of success, 
Indian strayed away from camp, and got lost. Ioquiring the 
way back, he was asked, “ Indian lost?’ “No,” said he, dis 
dainfully, “ Indian no lost; wigwam Jost,” striking his breast ; 
“ Indian here.” ——-——-Mr. William Allingham, poet, re- 
commends the naming of the new bridge at Blackfriars 
“ Bhal s Bridge.” Mr. Allingham says that, in the 
aoe were situated the poet’s two theatres, the 
Globe and the Blackfriars, one on each bank of the Thames; 
and that “to some of the best judgments in England his sug- 
a good one.” There are only two con- 
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which have been faithful to the same representatives, from the 
R«form Bi)l of 1832 down to the present time. They are Wen- 
lock and Marlborough; the former having returned Messrs. 
Gaskell and Forester at each > election, and the latter 
Lord E. Bruce and Mr. B. H. Baring. ——- —The Boston 
Traveller prints the following heartless attempt at a pun : 
“ Canada is now sans tache, her Premier, Sir E. B. Tache, dy- 
ing on Sunday last.” It is moreover a miserable failure, inas- 
much as the name of the deceased gentleman was Taché, not 
Tache. —— Another “ great organ” is to be beard in the 
land. It will be set up at the Cavalry Baptist Church, in 





1,572 pipes, and six reed stops, It will cost $8,000, and is to 
be ready for musical action in December next.—————-A 
N. Y. correspondent of a Boston paper becomes feverishly 
ungrammatical in speaking of the dangers of our metropolis. 
He — that “the outrages and robberies, that are ey com- 
mitted in this city, is really fearful.” They are fearful, it must 
be owned. ——tThe phrase “filthy lucre” has, now-a- 
days, a double sense. We read that about ,000 worth of 
“ postal currency” is daily destroyed at Wasbington. 
——An interesting book called “ A Year in Spain,” by 
a Young American, published in 1829, has, by a London pa- 
Ber been attribu to John Slidell, late “ Confederate” 
inister in Paris, It was, in fact, written by Mr. Alexander 
Slidell, who, as we learn from s contemporary newspaper, 
subsequently took the name of Mackenzie, and whose death 
occurred iu 1848. —An opinion prevails in Paris that the 
King of the Belgians will pardon Baron de Chazal, the Belgian 
Minister for War, who has been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, and a fine, for having fought a duel at Antwerp. 
The King bas seen that the rights of the law were formally 
asserted.—— A West Indian pape: professes to know 
& sovereign remedy for diphtheria. Here is the recipe :— 
“Take &@ common tobacco pipe, place a live coal in the 
bowl, drop a little tar upon the coal, draw the smoke into the 
mouth, and discharge it through the nostrils.”.——-——— 
Longfellow’s “ Psalm of Life” has been translated into Chinese 
verse, by one of the most eminent of Chinese authors, whose 
name, however, we do not learn ——-_——The seat in Parlia- 
ment for Kincardineshire, Scotland, has, for the last thirt 
years, been held by General Arbuthnott, a Conservative. Th 
tleman, now in the 86th of his age, retired at the 
election, and two candidates appesred | for the vacant 














seat. One was Sir Thomas Gladsione, brother of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Conservative; the other was 
Mr. Dyce Nicoll, Liberal. The latter was elected by a large 
It has been chemically ascertained that 
the paper of books printed in the sixteenth century contains 
Ret that 





of copper and even gold. This is explained by the 

the stuffs employed in that age, for the manufacture 
of , were often cast-off brocades, which, of course, con- 
tained metallic —_ ita 5 bas been lec- 
sariog, very successfully, on geo! , at aneiro. 
Miss Muloch has not Jarricd Piet Oraitz, he f mow over 
sixty years old, but Prof. Craik’s son. Such, at least, is our 
conclusion, upon all the conflicting statements as to this sub 
ject that have got into print. Mr. Bateman, the father 
of Miss Bateman, the actress, bas returned to this city, ac- 











ing renderings or personatiors of character. The J i 
ought — to countenance such a blunder. It is, however, a| by the county of Somerset, Lord Elcho intimated a desire ty 
very popular one.— 
8ist of July, stood at $2,757,253,275.—-——A seaman, very | point bas yet been arrived at. Private Sharman was 





































rly dressed, a) 
Cossn to be on on the ship’s books. The officer, observ-/ had selected a very beautiful tea and breakfast service by 
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1847, and was thus little more than eighteen years of age. He | and, 
was & most promising young nobleman, having been highest) ties, between Public Schools, between coun 
on the list of competitors at Chelsea in April last for direct} p' 
commissions in the army. There were 119 competitors, and 
be beaded them by the extraordinary number of 6,597 marks, | defeating Oxford with the rifle; and Harrow has asserted 5 
seks 500 marks more than any other competitor. Lord | superiority to her rivals in this as in the older sports. Even the 


jand, and even at his early age was an expert and courageous 
member of the Alpine Club. He had been making a tour] jous 
after his arduous course of study, and the ascent of the Mat-| year is as enthusiastically “ hoisted” by his 
terhorn was the last adventure which he had planned previ- 
ous to bis retura to Glen Stuart, which he had 
on the 19th inat., when his young life was 
— ee in the a omen = vy oe = & 
telligence reach: tuart, the seat o quis of| long ranges and short ranges, shooting at mo 
ay in this county, on ae last, —— there ony onal -teae and & bundred other variations diversity 


made for celebrating next day the majority of the noble mar- liarity of eye, nerve, uscle. 
quis. The scene of festivity was at ve { turned into one of . yet ot 


beart-rending grief, and Lord Queensberry hurried off to 


Leone, George 
Courts of Mixed Commission.—At 
Paymaster, R.N.—At Mont Le Grand, near Exeter, Samuel 


Esq., 
Toulmin North, Esq., of Thurland Cast 


Woodward, of the British Museum. 36 
Kennington, in bis 87th year, Mr. Benjamin Gompertz. He was 

the actuary of the Alliaoce Life Office, from its first formation | Aberdeen tried 

until his retirement from active life—The Grand Duchess Sophia | in and made 11 bull’s eyes, or 44 ia eleven 


Soden of ~ —y t.. ed 64. The deceased These 

en of pulmonary ay e was daugh- 47, striking performances. 
ter of King Gustavus IV. of Sweden, born May 1901 Major _ — on 

Jones, late 2nd W. I. yy Governor of a Castle. — 
At 8t. Helena, Lieut. G. e parce, H. M.'s Fusiliers —At 
i M . 
in 8 
45th Regt. Served in the Peninsula under Sir Thos. 


oz, 

jouse, (wounded. )—At -b — A. Vivian Blan- Thames. Bengal ——The 62nd Regimen 
chard, late Lt. in H. M.'s 9th Foot —at urpham. » Major! aid, Se ah 4 
Devon, R. M. A.—At Ipswich, Michael Turner, Esq., Major of 
the Ist or Kirgs’s Dragoon Guards.—At St. Helier’s, Jersey, John 


ast 
dle, aged 75, for 66 years a faithful servant to the Fitaherbert fa-| the Rifle Brigade. 
mily.—At Torquay, M. Donellan, Esq., Captain R.N. 

WIth 


Lord Monteagle, ~~ + Fre 
to be one of H. M. Ho: ris, 
Blakiston, res.—The Earl of Stair and Lord Lovat, are, it is 
the recipients of the vacant Orders of the Thistle. 











mence a concert tour of this country, in the coming autumn. t occasion two hundred and t 

No man is content with his own ai, See they might go on until he had e: 
it be the best, nor dissatisfied with his own wit, though it ee that could be 
the worst. —On the 15th ult. four English gentlemen | The Earl of 





made a successful ascent of Mont Blanc, from Courmayeur, | ing the entire meeting, w 
by the Brenva Glacier. They passed the night of the 14tb on | forward for the Dudley Prize, which he had 
some rocks, on the left bank of the glacier, about five bours | all the crack small-bore shots in the country. 
from Courmayeur, and, starting the next morning, at 2 45,| Lady 
reached the corridor at 1 20 P. M., the summit at 8 10, and | Bland, Lieut. ; 
Chamounix at 10 80. “ T don’t mind about being bitten | behalf of the ish eight. Lord Elcho briefi 
by the mosquitoes,” said a parson,“ but I wish they wouldn’t | the case of the ted centre, which gee 

grace before meat.” General Grant desired to be| the Scotch would have made them the ari logue 








say 

Mayor of Gaiena, in order to have a certain sidewalk re-| his opinion that Capt, Ross had done wisely in 
paired, from his house to the railroad station. We now learn | scores at the firing point as final. Afier such a 
that the citizens of Galena have caused the side-walk to be re- | match there was no disgrace to either side in having beey 
paired, and, furthermore, have ga the General a house,| beaten. It was the best competition that had ever taken 
completely furnished, in that city. The National In- | place at Wimbledon, and he hoped that the next would be as 
telligencer of Mr. Edwin Booth’s “ renditions,” mean- | good. 

In referring to the China Challenge Cup, (value £525) won 








—The U. 8. National Debt, on the | send to China for the cup, but it seems no decision on the 
ied to an officer of one of the U. 8. gun- | cheered on being called up to receive the Queen's prize, 


Li 


ing bis ragged appearance, rejected him. “I hope,” replied | Hancock, of Bruton-street, and it is satisfactory, as 
Jack, “ that your honour will not condemn the bull on ac- | @ true volunteer feeling, to find a gentleman winning this, te 


i 


A| count of the rigging.” This reply excited attention, and the| prize of the meeting, has again preferred a lasting memoria) 
sailor was engeged. He proved one of the best seamen on | Of his success to a mere purse of money. On the 


coming up to receive his prize, Lord Elcho ssid he believed 
> no county deserved to take the prize more than Y 
THe Late Lorp F. Dovetas.—The Dumfries Courver, 1 | for there was no more hearty body of volunteers than in the 


—_—__->—_—_—_ 


noticing the acciient on the Matterhorn, whereby Lord F.| ridings of Yorkshire. This concluded the actual business 
} | Douglas, with Messrs. Hadow and Hudson, two tourist com- | the secoaanesie,-Stenderd, Si - 


genes. and a guide, lost their lives, says: “Lord Francis 


uly 24. 
In the matches at Wimbledon every imaginable form 
illiam Bouverie Douglas was born on the 8th of February, | ri st - a“ 


is represented. International contests between 
and, and Ireland, matches between the Uni 
ties—all find s 


lace in the fortnight’s proceedi Cambri has 
consoled herself for her Seams on tno water cod hentai 


had upon several previous ns visited Switzer- | most personal of all the matches, such as that for the Queen's 


Prize, are enhanced in excitement by the rivalry of the var. 
corps, and the succes fal shot in the great prise af a 
ellow Vol: 


as the successful players in the Eton and Harrow match by 
arranged to do} their schoolfellows at Lord’s. The numerous forms, again, 
ht to a sud-| which the competition may be made to assume furnish an 
he sad in- | endless variety of interest. Enfield and small-bore shooting, 
ving or station- 
was 8 family gathering, and been | pursuit at first sight monotonous, and give play to 
%: The present meeting bus 
veloped a new species of contest, which must hold a place 
the severest of physical trials. Ao old deerstalker has 
contrived to — CN nn ene some of the 
hardest characteristics o great sport. e-shooting 
Obituary. dinarily is no child's play, but to run five hundred 
Skelton. HM. J of the within five minutes, and fire twelve shots from a muzzle. 
iambeih Rinna. ing rif into » apace not such igger than a hat is a feat of 
Wells, 


Switzerland. 





At Sierra 


fi 
1, stre , and endurance of w 
it be proud.— 7imes, 


E 
g 


8 
79, for 50 years an Auditor of Public Accounts.—R. | Eogland 
Lancashi 


re, late of the he Horatio Ross prize brought forth a series of exciting 

Coldstream Guards.—At Halifax, Lieut. R. A. Emmet, 92d Gor-| contests. The competitors had to fire, load, run yards, 

Seott, Inte Capt. Slat, nas ee o Ww and fire again. If they used a double barrel they were allow- 
8 — reen , Capt. W. four . 

Slayter Smi ie of the 10th Masons As ) ana Bay, Dr. oa minates; if a single barrel, five. The target was s 


= 

: 
5 
Es 
Zi 
Fike 


known a8 a Geologist.—At a target, the distance 120 
A 


: 
i 


Duke, has just died at { deen, not to be beaten, made 46, and Mr. 


if 
# 


The 26th Cameronians, have embarked at Portsmouth 

on his homeward vo dia, Luke H. Jones, Ensign | Bombay ; the 4ist at Dublin for —*, and the 
89th —At Dieppe, Lieut. Richard Hill, late of the | Bombay.——The 2nd battn. of the 24th will leave 
Fisten es tius in October, relieving 1st batty., 18th Royal Irish. 
resent at Ciudad Hadajoz, Salamanca, Orthes. and Tou-| A Brigade, R. H. A., is embarking at this 
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: 
lee 


HJ 
i 


and Pembroke.——In 
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E 
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is 
TACEPERELESHENERS 


a! ain K.N.—At Swynnerton Park, E) 


Sir Wm. Dunbar to be Controller-General of the Exchequer, v. | May 26, has been pepeires from Capt. Bowden, of the Wam, 


late 7%h Hirblanders, | 13. He says: “I 
n. Corps of Gentlemen-at-A v. Major of the 1h, 


Arup. 
Tar Wros.epon Rirte Prizes.—* * Lord Elcho, as each | '© the 


winner came op, explained the conditions of the prizes and the | the margin (Lis. Rising and Theobald, and Midshipmen w 
on 


particular lence of the competitor's si who w 
it. The first notable case was that of Mr. Peverkio, of Cam- | Ca?ried, the Arabs taking to the sea, and to 


paren Ang ‘ bed =| ot prize given by Mr. Ross, } 

who run 8s, twelve shots, and made eleven - . 

bulls eyes and a centre in five minutes, or only one less | was killed, and three officers and eight men wounded. 
Ross 


¥, | attack conducted, and the gail Lieut 
turn to eppres, 0s Winner af the Sent cage ot. to Geen was one pe A, 


Prize, Lo 
x i received a very severe wound at the outset, but not 
volunteer who wore both the gold and si it ‘ ined in 


eg 
E 
2 
g 

aF< 


sociation, as a winner of the gold and silver medal of | Withstanding boarded, and = 
the association. Mr, Pixley, of the Victorias, also a Queen’s the statement there were 70 Arabs on al 
Prize map, Mr, , end Mr, Shar were warmly | the time of the and by report from the shore 25 ur 
cheered for having the highest Senate score for the | Missing of those who took to the sea.”—In consideration 


zes they bad won. The Harrow boys were very warmly | 8rvice, Lieuts. Theobald 
Feceived on secount of their having carrie? off the Aehburion | Promoted to the rank of Commander, as soon as they sr 
Challenge Shield two years in succession, and because one of | Tespectively eligible. a 
those who came forward to receive the shield on behalf of the B 
school bad also won the silver cup which Lord Spencer gives 
annually for the highest individual score in the public schools 
competition. Col. Lindsay, of the St. George’s, in presenting, y 

rbd seinen Vaso and the prizes at- 

2, 8a winner, Serjeant Pemzer, 

, , ’ and one gun-boat, lately 
of the 4th Steffordshire, had won the gold jewel last out ternational 
of 400 competitors, and this rar out of 804, Tn bandlog ove ig = wae hired “eg Oe Se 
the Dragon Cup to Private merton, of the 18th - 
eee 

prize, there was a not leas agreeable ' 

stage, the presentation of a bag of Dragon so athe ao Kay to Lim 


cumulations of the entries alter payment of all expenses. In e | ew os: 
the first year he (Col. Lindsay) oe the pleasure of bandi 


over ni vip bebe we Stee 
dred and last year one and eighty, 


> how ed 
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seen ;” there people who take excuses. “1I/the truth came ont. It was absol that 
_ New Publications. wnt te upeth 0o tae for one Jha one moment with bad ‘not been abl et le day % 


poor 

to a single k for t 

a ta toe when Ume'he bid Neguier’s One a night 
d 


Several weeks ago—in the Albion of May 20—we dismissed, | S¥ch people a twenty minutes ;—“I cannot 
ey told me only last week by a dear and 


call in; do ask to see me.” &c.,&c. This all went on 
while I was sitting with only the thin walls of a small Lon- 
don house between me and my tormentor; and, at last, I was 
often obliged, in order to get rid of him or her, to have an in- 


with merely & passing word of praise, a book that now seems 
to ua—after a second perusal of its contents—to merit ampler 
commendation. We ellude to Parson and People, or Inct- 


ries 


was 
rewd friend. He was talking to the clergyman of his 
when a poor woman drew near, and, with tears in her 
















; Everyday Li Clergyman terview. It would amuse many, could I tell them of all the| eyes, entreated aid to bury her dead husband. Her tale was 
ae ants in the cy fe wales ty Geer. tricks played by men in London to obtain quiet while| well told; but ex had made her listeners very cau- 
our of edition, by Messrs. F. J. Huntington and Bunce and Hunting- Bioveelf fn bis vestry, but then he is away from his books ; . woman went off, and was shortly afterwards 
essing tos—publishers, who are just now manifesting an uncommon | and another goes arly to the British Museum; but I am wed by my friends, who, on reaching her house, went 
the d enterprize. This little book is not particularly | ™ost pleased with the device of an eminent canon, the vicar | straight upstairs. Admitted to the room, they saw on the 

AA activity AW. sn rg - " Y | of an immenne London parish, who told me that, at last, he| bed a veritable corpse; the face ashy white, the jaw bound 
; been fag vell written ; that is, it possesses no especial felicity or grace | had been driven to take a lodging, and remove much of his| up, a penny on each eyelid, &c., &c. Ample aid was given to 
taken of style; but its substance is good and tangible, and the |i the €; and to that lodging he retired to write, having | the sorrowing widow ; and, with kind aid and sym , my 
1 be as groestness of its manner wins it respect. Its author was, or | let only one ~~, his eldest daughter, into the secret of his| friends left. Arrived in the street, before, however, the 

Vicar of Heston, in Middlesex, a suburban parish of | Wereabout, in order that, if positively necessary, she might|door had been shut upon them, the clergyman missed his 
) wee % sighty London,” cht sili uenthiiads wtih areata ani know where to findhim. - gloves; he hed eB them on the chimacy, jece wp-cuiee, and 

. ’ pula' people ; e friends retur em. e room of death 
0 . in this book he describes the sphere and the character, the in-| Not more encouraging to the Christian philanthropist | was again reached; the door was suddenly opened, but all 

gdents and the results of his practical, Christian labours. | 18 the aspect of the “ Ragged School,” as thus portrayed: | words of apology for the intrusion were cut short by words of 
The spectacle thus presented seems to us to be noble and| The new scholars were scholars indeed; they had every a for the corpse was sitting by the bedside, counting 
ym iapressive. It is that of a manof talentand calture and warm | ‘bing to learn, and, above all else, they had to learn obe- | OVr "ve money. 
owing ingress einen the chitin th _ his time, | 2ence-, To sit still was to many of them a moral impossi-| In that part of this book which is called “ Pictures,” we find 
118, the peart, devoting his ability, his worldly possessions, »| bility ; to fight and fidget was, as it were, their normal occu-| much that is very sad. But we have not room for further 
— snd, in fact, his life, to the pious work of feeding the hungry, | pations. Kindness and firmness were brought to bear upon extracts. Mr 4 with i r 

aner dothing the naked, teaching the ignorant, and combatting vice | this excitable horde, and their effects soon began to tell. - Spooner describes, great literalness 

lieved ~~ d th tual kine his fell hai Many of the pupils were professional thieves, and all of them | feeling, a number of touching scenes witnessed in the houxs 
kshire, sod poverty, and thus actually making ehowmen ®8P"|had a power of abstracting which would have charmed a| of the poor—scenes of which he bas himself been part. His 
in the pier and better. There are many who talk about doing this | Highland freebooter. “ Where’s Billy to-day, boys?” “Ob pen 

‘ ee ” Ts ’ «He's ptions evince but little art; yet they contain the unmis- 

jind of work; there are few whodoit. Yet benevolence, | Sir, he’sin for a copper scuttle. ere’s Tommy ?” “ He’s “ 7 

weording to every man’s means, is every man’s duty. Mr.| in for some lead-guuering.” “ In,” of course, meant in jail—a | ‘*kable “touch of nature,” and, as we said at first, his book 


awa 8 
2 & 


place with which many of them were familiar. I remember! will win the sympathy of all kind-hearted and thoughtful 
giving one day a lesson on the Cities of Refuge ; and in ques-| persons. 

tioning the boys, asked, “If the aire reached the city, in 
what etate would he be?” “ Allright, Sir.” “ Butif he went 


Spooner’s little work enforces this truth, and, at the same 
time, affords the reader a high example of conscientious life, 
together with instructive and interesting glimpses of the con- 





zE 





by dition of the poor in London. We doubted, at first, and, in o> re ps be —— onan police os thet time se Fine Arts. 
ried s [MI corprevious notice of the volume, expressed our doubt, whe- | Mitied innumerable petty depredations in our neighbourhood, CE Te MORE 
en the ther it actually did justice to this latter theme. On reflection | and who, when chased, outran them all, and more than once| The — eee Enpanens ~~ has ~ a 
dacen's tisfied that it presents the subject fairly and fully. It | popped over a succession of garden-walls, without paying any | been produced, y no means w effect w: 
ror hare describing on se od — of = waine 4 ja. | attention to female grace or delicacy. All efforts to catch | been anticipated. The declaration of the Parisian public that 
cana this little woman, or to find out where she lived, were for a| Meyerbeer’s last opera is bis greatest masterpiece is, we ven- 
unteers tour, and herein, of course, it dwells upon the characteristics | jong time unsuccessful ; but, at last, one day, she appeared at | (ure to not likely to be parage  Bpetn nn og 
ry ofthe people. Then it describes the various charitable andjan evening lecture at the wpecned, as toni hey seat 7 tt ae fn, Ceeng lett, — — 3 omen —_ nage 
| educati: i their the grown-up people, had not long seated, execution, put on 
ish an onal institutions, organized for their relief and improve- | sees: ‘before low marmars began to spread amongst the | With, in some reapecta, lnvish expenditure, the Africaine 
ooting, ment. Then & dwells upon the eihouities which beset the boys in the back seats: and sows ef them, pointing so the old | not al satisfy the thinking part of the audience 
station. pathway of the “ begging parson,” who strives to procure ex- , whispered “it's Jack Long! it’s Jack Long!” “ It| it was destined to a great and lasting success. The - 
ersity ternal aid in his benevolent enterprises. Lastly, it presents|ain’t!” “Itis!” The con waxed strong, and at last | *nce, indeed, was received throughout with applause that 
=f ad pictures from real life, as the latter is seen in pastoral visite. | the master was forced to inter‘ere, and to ask the cause of the = called enth and the theatre was crowded 
ing disturbance. He was told their suspicions ; and, walking up to | “ to suffocation ” literally in every part, showing the extraor- 
» place Many striking incidents and siugular anecdotes are/ in. little old woman, he gazed steadily at her. It was Jack | dinary interest and excitement created by the new produc- 
cer has st down in the various portions of this record of good | Long, who, emboldened by the way in which be had outwit- | tion; but there was no furor elicited by any individual num- 
Na works, and perhaps we shall best describe the book, | ted police, was ds te ty whether wie old com- ~ of the opera, and ber ow og ee ae 
i and sssist its influence, by making a few selections, —S —— or oats t, + - mo versally called rae - aon ete ge satin panne 
icload. [Mf inthis place, from ite moet animated and suggestive chapters. jeep mnt bbe 3 -y oet where tc Sait prelude for the instruments in unison which precedes 
ae Ibis, as follows, for example, that Mr. Spooner illustrates | when their old plague recommenced depredations. the grand i Life ges and which =o 
— one of the saddest phases of poverty with which he hashad| 4) interesting trait of humen netare Simmers forth is “ sensation evening. & long five-act opera, w’ 
xciting to deal : the subjoined anecdote, apropos to the « Bngged School :” s ty the last ft tutictatly mepeine? Nor mous 
y yards, i ‘oman is d of star- ‘ ‘ault be charged against D who, though means 
PaOW HE non a one OF the houses apposite?” said a mauaber of my | 12 the Ragged-school chapel of which I have elsewhere] il that might be ‘desired, mnt bkweey 
4 & congregation to me, one day. “No; in a house?” “In ee ar au ‘aaae tend ek “on a senerenh, aes have made sha mash. | Ene 
No.—.” “I'll call and inquire at once.” The house . u ees melody than 
, = ——— om wu tytn! amt 8 — gularly attended Divine service. This man was indeed one! Moverbeer ever wrote; and if any one yepera 
neat, ortable, who had gone far astray, bat had been brought to a better 
in went garden in front, a bell and knocker, a box for let and all} mind. and Tegularl attended the mornin , Another | ® passing celebrity it will not be tunefulness. 
d Aber- HE other of quiet respectability. I knew it was ted . y iS Seve. Whether this be atiributable to the fact of the utter senseless- 
ped it no let lod I rapped at the door: “Is | Person had been induced to attend the evening service at the | ness and insuggestiveness of the libretto, or to the absence of 
ee ee ee eat: fe is, | 2cHO0!, into which he could slink without mach observation, | melodic inspiration in the composer at the _ 
Se che nal tee — —— _— _— | but could not bring himself to come openly to the morning | Was written, it is impossible te divine. moment the opera 
ath fe yah utely starving ; everything gone; | service. At last, one Sunday, having been much pressed, he | "7, tf oo i> eatectah 
owes me no end for rent, but I had not the heart to turn determined to be present in the morning, and started from e music, for most part, is un ing, if not weari- 
49ch for her out.” I went upstairs and knocked at the door, and, when |}, 16 asec” some ; and the lack of t, fresh, sparkling, and spontane- 
» Mauri. bidden, walked in. The room was entirely bare; not one cous Or tae: Sica a ., pall om Wwe gaye F ous tunes to be fuund in Robert, the Huguenots, L’ Hioile, 
——The Ei ecrep of furniture was in it,—ell had been paw On s bed | round another, up third, down s fourth, till he found him: | Dinera/, and even the Prophete, is, to say more, ex- 
», im the on the floor, in a corner of the room, lay a fewale covered self in a sraall alley fem Whence be eould auabee 0 dest tate traordinary. At the very commencement of the the 
ve from J only by a blanket and two or three old shawis. By her side| ine room. He bolted in, feeling glad to be there, but caught | "2" of musical interest is sensibly felt and the ear is disap- 
ring the cowered a once fine-looking young man, whose face and dress sight of our old: frieed. above » A ether} ‘As he told the su- pointed. How full of charm and mation Meyerbeer’s in- 
omitted, spake alike of extreme poverty. wing near to the bed, 1| \Crintendent afterwards, “I was struck all of a heap, till you troductions are generally we need not say. At the outset at- 
yattn. of saw a countenance from which even starvation had been un-| (uid have knocked me down with a feather, for I thought I tention is arrested and sympathy awakened by some romantic, 
able to eflace an elegance of expression which spekeot # high | was the worst man but one in the whole neighbourhood, and |Cuared cn the threshold of the, oe 
eye ttl et ot i such extremities ?” | WB should I see there but the worst man himself!” Inez and Anna, in the opening scene of the Africaine, is 
“Alas! no, Sir,” said a feeble voice ; “I have always lived in| A more amusing trait of character is shown in this remin- | weak instalment to begin with, al the air of Inez, “ Del 
ychelles, comfort and ease. I murried young, and my h held | scence of a “ begging parson :” Tago sponde addio,” bas some strii melodial bits. The 
ie Wan, good public appoiatments, which t in more than £800) wine stil) SI inde ovis) a met telnet Steed Grand Inquisition scene, in which the of basses in uni- 
he ayear. He would always live up to bis income, and I never peu tee ate ee at oad 4 »}son makes a good effect and which never fails to create 60 
the really knew till lately what he had. In a moment of sad in- Se. He defented himesir| POWeTul & sensation at the opera in Paris, was scarcely noticed 
f Liew. fatustion he itted hieseelf terribly; he was dismiesed sailed him on the score of our needs. He defended himself! 5, Saturday night, and the whole scene would have fallen 
eportol MM Som all his posts, he has deserted me aud fled the country, | 2F ® time from my assaults, then laughingly tore off the flap | fat but for the concerted piece alluded to above, which was 
verew ol ME 605 has left we aud my son unprovided for. We cannot diz’ |°f 82 envelope, and, throwing it to me said, “There, I will | redemanded, but which did not impress ourselves with an idea 
it owing TE iy beg we are tome gen em sought to hide —— give you whatever you can write on that.” Seizing a pen, I | of anything particularly new or beautiful. The second act is 
es sreit HM this quiet street, and are starving here.” In this case I found | “70le 08 the paper a check for a very fair sum (in 8 very | ihe weakest of the five, and might with eminent advantage be 
en Wil tos the con bed had © goed education. ond was wi to | Small hand)—we had no check-stamps then to impede us—| omitted from the re tation, The third act comprises the 
ssel was , A : and yet left room for my friend’s signature, which was duly shi bo! 
work ; a little aid reclaimed a decent suit from the paw »\added. Next i Ned at bis banker’ 4. afte great ship ecene, about which, as ds its construction on 
nee: and @ kind friend, on my recommendation, tried him as a ’ eo oy bee 8, end, aller sa- lube stage in and the time involved in its setting, so 
mers Mi clerk ; in a short time he and his mother were living in toler- | tiimS, ner et basiness, presented the check The ap an much bas besa writen, Very livde.cen be sald for o7 against 
able comfort. yy oteery q ip scene moun r. tus Harris at Covent- 
kuew me well, but he was evidently taken aback by the check. . Iti | “get.” 
hich the A glimpse of the locality in which Mr. Spooner laboured | He dy SiGe — it fon pulled Fw 7 =. Ph : ordi bens ag = crt Na 
yy Lieut Hi may be caught in the following account of the “ quiet streets” | ¥ ~ . = es, em Off | tion.” No doubt, great was the ex formed about this 
on , scratched his head, and at last, with a most piteous presentation x 
but not- of Heston. face, asked me, “Do you ex me to honour this check, weet te ee Ae in = — ~ 
- Oar streets were what are generalfy calied “quiet streets,” | Sir?” “Of course I do, Mr. ——. You know the hand-| our own part, we cannot help thinkin that Mr. Augustus 
board st MJ that is to say, very few and cabs passed up and down | Wri Se ee You do uot | Harris was right in not making a graad display, and 
ar et are ma acng oer ot a a rear Ta Peet SE |imaing tn aun be shugo tu own mes aoa 
t. t 1 to > ? 
ed to be -~ Fond quiet” ever ples applied to ane. and poked ws to “ Perbaps not, Mr. F—, but it is « good order ; 80, please, woe ticaletl py nw me nee 
they are [any subcrban, London street, when the fact is known that = money.” “I must, Sir, I must; but this is not | prayer in double choirs, which, however, must be heard more 
costermonyers reign there triumphant. Of the of Thirty years and more have I been in this office,| than once to their thoroughly, and for 
and the MCh “quiet” I came in for a deuble shave, for the front of = Tage po yl gs oe aa dikk wa tek ae thet reason a grand epectacaler exhibition might desirable. 
my house looked upon one street, back on another ; , chec be fourth act is beautiful almost from to the 
imiral, it and ohen did I long for "a lodge in some vast wildernees’| money paid; and I lek e good oid man still ing his mele cd cen is ren addons 
. frig So's diene, © enly © cing ae og pe while at least 1 | head, sadly somes oe ae 2 —- of the pro. original as if it had been indited by Mozart in one of his bap- 
composed my sermons. I am not enough to priety ; believe it was a me piest moments. It is not often can be compaied 
= with attacks made of late oem Rad my recovered from the shock. author Giovan qmett 
ately, s Tiechatss Ga Len cae puamed ts Seas oneaton oo iad ——_ ote aoe b ~ Fay ho > 
ke plact that sermon-writing and is a clorgyman's hardest | ,, rP* *virit of trickery, that ia sometimes manifested by the | SNe S008 S80 MFloute Moplon. "Tole not intorovght 10-2 
the ser work, while, i maby s large parish. it ain y his lightest | “isbonest poor, is well revealed in such incidents as are re- conclusion by the duct for Selike aod Vast, 
toil; and yet it is task which, of all others, requires quiet | counted below : which is eatirely worthy of the of the grand duet 
ames | Uctes at tas nht set pperteni teat | Ov in women,» om ond rapealelnkng ty, | he Engen The Ah ot Qos Ss 
—4~4 I bave often sat down with locked et or ean ee eek aes Guabaakeee coulipthaaderslie att deenveneen on uewedd-an iapeees 
ae as I could not tell my servant to say, “ Not at home,” when I| w I eomshow alwape @utrencd her, and ealled tweet made but litjle of by Mdlle. Pauline Lucca. 
; to Was at home, almost as surely as I got well into my subject | three times at her house to make inquiries ; I also employed| ‘f the performance in we cannot speak in terms of 
some interruption came. It was in vain my poor servant} my Scripture-reader and district visitor for the same errand ; ee Se little to criticise, but the chorus 
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line Lucca Pain), Herr Wachtel (Vasco di Gama), and Sig- 
nor Graziani (Nelusko), might have beea improved upon. 
The lady bas a splendid voice and considerable energy to re- 
commend her, but her singing is not always equal to her 
means and her energy is too often forced and extravagant. 
In attempting to be grand and dignified Mdlle. Lucca be- 
comes the very reverse, and her actions and gestures are 
wanting in ease and grace. Naturally the fair artist is aot 
devoid of grace and elegance; it is only when she strives to 
be queenly and imposing that the smallness of her stature in- 
terposes and resents the boldness of her endeavour. Herr 
Wachtel by his performance of Vasco di Gama, will only 
satisfy those who cling with pertinacity to his high chest 
notes, and are content io put up with bad singing and vague 
acting to catch them occasionally. The German tenor does 
not improve ; on the contrary, his singing grows daily more 
defective. Herr Wachtel never can be a singer, but he has 
plenty of friends, and that is his best recommendation. Sig- 
nor Graziani sang the music of Nelusco as well as it could be 
sung, but failed to invest the part with any histrionic signifi- 
cance. The other characters were sustained by Mdlle. Fio- 
retti, Mdlle. Agnese, Herr Schmid, Signors Attri, Tagliafico, 
Lucchesi, Polonini, Capponi, Fellar, and Rossi, Melle. Fio- 
retti deserves a special word of praise for her admirable sing- 
ing of the music of Inez.—Standard, July 24. 


the proatienb tly q deny theutility. Mr. Bell has formed 
a wide opinion Hw fen of application of his invention. 
He may, or may not, be fully justified: but every one can see 
a deal of what he sees. To communicate through the 
telegraph uy ure sounds, independently of ing, 80 that 
Arabic or Chinese may travel trom a clerk who knows not a 
word to anuther just as unlearned as himself: to teach the 
dumb how to speak by instructing them in the actual use of 
their organs: to take down the sounds of foreign languages, 
especialiy those of savages, and to transmit them home: to 
learn how to pronounce a foreign language by interlinear use 
of the alphabet of sounds:—will be a very pretty instal- 
ment. And while this is being gained, the rest may be dis- 





Mr. Bell comes forward with a petition to the Government. 
He asks just this—that the nation will be at the expense of 
casting his types and circulating his method ; also that he may 
be enabled to give to a sufficient number the requisite oral in- 
struction. He submits that if he should be obliged to do all 
this for himself, his system will be freely given to all the rest 
of the world, but restricted, within the British empire, by the 
action of the law of copyright. We sincerely hope that he 
will be taken up, either by the Government or by the part of 
the public especially concerned. To us it seems that the 
Missionary Societies alone would find it worth their while to 
bear the whole expense. But we should test like to see the 
Crown forward in putting before the world—after still further 
and sharper testing, of course—a discovery which, if it be 
what we cannot doubt it is, must be called the final victory 
over a difficulty as old as written language, and an obstacl 


EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 


A large and very influential meeting was held on Thure- 
day, the 13th inst., at the South Kensington Museum, to in- 


The thing was tried, and was so far a success as to 
petition. During the last few days donkeys have 
great attraction of Islington, and not witbout reason, 
curious show places the donkey in a new light, and 
warning to evil-minded costermongers. lesson 
exhibition is plain enough :—* The worst use 
a donkey to is to beat him.” The prize animals cao 
Agricultaral Hall we must suppose to have passed ]j 
= Show them a stick—the utmost liberty qj. 
owed with that weapon in the arena—and they neither wince 
nor depress their ears, nor adopt the ultima ratio of all don. 
keys—a hostile demonstration with the heels, Plainly, 
don’t understand the use of a stick; for their masters haye 
learnt that persuasion is better than force, and that untamed 
hides are more valuable than scored backs. A goodly num. 
ber of prizes of small amount tempted a tair show this 
year, but we shall chiefly confine our selections to the clag 
of animal which the donkey show is especially instituted to 
protect and improve. ‘his class comprises the 
’ donkeys, the hard-working animals that we see doiag 

uty in the streets. Here, unless the judges have made a mis. 
take, we come upon Mr. Napper’s Blackey,a donkey that 
can trot fifteen guhes an hour, and that has had his 
in trials of speed. He carried off the first honours 1 his Clase, 
and if he really is used by his owner for obtaining a lively. 
hood in the ordinary business way, he certainly deserved the 
award. Next we come upon a creature whose description js 
so curious that we copy it verbatim et literatim from the own. 
er’s placard :—“ Mr. Beckin’s Donkey Tomy Better-known » 
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urate proceedings with regard to the proposed Exhibition 
of Portraits, already »nnounced in these columns. The Earl 
of Derby was in the chair, supported by the Earl Granville 
and Mr. Henry Cole. Among other noblemen and gentl men 
connected with Art who were present may be named the 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Clarendon, Viscount Sydney, Lord Taunton, Lord Houghton, 
the Dean of Windser, Canon Kingsley, and Mr. Charles 
Knight. 

The Earl of Derby opened the proceedings by stating the 
circumstances under which he came to occupy his present po- 
sition as chairman. At the time when the Exhibition of 
Miniatures was in preparation, Mr. 8. Redgrave had called 
upor him with respect to any contributions he miht be will- 
ing to afford, and, in course of conversation, mentioned an 
idea which had occurred to him several years ago of forming 
a collection of national portraits. Mr. Redgrave at once saw 
the importance of such an undertaking, and readily adopted 
the suggestions of the noble Earl. The Chairman stated that 
the sublect, in ics present form, had been laid before her Ma- 
jesty, who had most graciously signified her cordial interest 
and the promise of her utmost support to the ee 
feeling that it was one in which the Prince Cousort would 
have taken a very warm interest. The names of many other 
noblemen and possessors of valuable historical portraits were 
also given, as having already expressed their intention to pro- 
mote the undertaking by extensive contributions. 

It was p to open the Exhibition in April, 1866, and 
that it should be held in the long range ot building south of 
the Horticultural Gardens, the remains, in fact, ot the refresb- 
ment rooms of the Exhibition of 1862. These galleries, it has 
been calculated, would accommodate eight hundred portraits, 
and ere well dried. As the windows face the north, there 
‘would be less liability to an inconvenient glare of light. If it 
were determined to form the Exhibition chronologically, the 
year 1688 would be a convenient linvit for the first division. 

At the request of the Earl Granville, Mr. Scharf, Secretary 
to the National Powtrait Gallery, stated the rules which the 
trustees of that institution had adopted for the formation of 
the collection under their management. He afterwards, on 
his own part, suggested that, in the event of its being found 
desirable that the Exhibition should be divided, and made to 
extend over three successive years, the portraits should be 
divided into three mein groups, according to their subjects of 
distinction or pursuits in life. Thus, the first Exhibition 
might comprehend royal persousges, noblemen, and states- 
men; the second, heroes, military and naval ders, 
and jurists ; and the third, philosophers, men of letters, artists, 
architects, and men of science. 

Lord Taunton inquired whether busts would also be r-- 
ceived; but it was thought that the proposed arrangement of 
the building would be hardly favourable to their being in- 
cluded. Lord Derby stated that the pictures would not be 
kept above four or five months—April, May, June, and July 
—to be returned in August. The Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Taun- 
ton, and Lord Houghton concurred in the opinion of the im- 
portance of a chronological arrangemeut, and in expressing 
their readiness not only to contribuie from their own posses- 
sions, but to ascertain the existence of historical portraits in 
various parts of the country less generally known.—Athe- 
neaum, July 24. 

































































which has seemed to inhere in the nature of writing itself. 

This system was perfectly completed in April, 1864. As long 
ago as 1849 Mr. published a work in which he said, “It 
would really be a matter of but little difficulty to re-construct 
our alphabet, and furnish it with invariable marks for every 
appreciable variety of vocal and articulate sound.” But when 
he came to the attempt he found some lions in the path 
which, as is the nature of that sort of lion, did not show them- 
selves until the huntsman came close to their dens. The 
monsters were successfully attacked ; but they took along time 
to conquer. That they are conquered has been seen. 

All twat has hitherto been tried is the attempt to put the 
letters of a lang or languages into symbols. We remem- 
ber a work of the century which professed to symbolize 
accent, rhythm, and cadence. A great many efforts have been 
per 1 Ande mg words; but the system before us spells spelling. 
— m. . 





> — 
JERUSALEM PONIES. 


The clever authoress of “ Adam Bede” has, by the mouth 
of the plain-spoken Mrs. Poyser, laid it down that it is no use 
“ dressing up fine to sit wards on a donkey.” In this 
somewhat ez parte statement two ideas are expressed: first, 
that to sit back wards on a quadruped is not consonant with 
loftiness of position ; and, second, that a donkey is an inferior 
animal not to be mounted in full dress. The donkey bas 
somehow achieved a bad name, or at least a name for lowli- 
ness and stupidity. When we want to find a bridge for fools 
to stumble over, we refer to the Puns Asinorum; when we 
desire to express our thorough contempt for a man we call 
him a donkey; and any measure or proceeding of a com- 
pletely senseless character we brand as “asinine.” And 
yet the donkey is not so sorry an animal efter all. When 
he browses vpoa thistles—a food he is supposed to be fond 
of—he does not expect to fiad figs growing on the Scottish 
emblem ; and when, in his hamility, he upon haybands, 
who shall say that he is deceived into the belief that are 
more celicate provender? We may depend upon it that the 
donkey is not so bad as he seems, nor so stupid as he is re- 
presented and beneath those long ears and that stolid 
brow there is more sound sense (of the animal kind) than 
donkey decryers give him credit for. But the world has al- 
ways jll-treated the donkey. To whisper that Midas had 
asses’ ears was a cutting piece of satire; to represent Bot- 
tom the Weaver as a donkey beloved of Titania was one 
of Shakespeare’s most telling conceits. Sterne weeping over 
the dead donkey, is generall thought to have been an ass 
himself; while of “ gentle Coleridge’s” attempts in that way 
Byron writes— 

“ Yet none in lofty numbers can surpass 

‘The bard who soars to eulogise an ass; 

So well the subject sults his noble mind, 

He brays, the laureate of the long-eared kind.” 
Thus has the donkey suffered from the shafis of wit and the 
il-nature of critics; and because he is lowly and makes a 
dissonant noise when it pleases him to be vocal; because his 
tail is a switch and his ears are and his eyes melan- 
ov. and he is chiefly used in England by costermongers, 
the donkey has fallen to the very lowest place in the category 
of beasts of burden. If we give a dog a bad name we are told 
that we may as well hang , but for centuries we have put 
affronts upon the donkey without adopting the sus. per coll. 
process, and doing away with the poor beasi that we deride. 
So small, indeed, do we reckon this useful creature, that he is 
not even taxed. He has never entered Mr. Gladstone's head, 
and while the revenue is recruited by a tax upon dogs, and a 
heavy impost upon horses, so contemptuously is the donkey 
treated that he has no place in the schedules. Thus we drive 
the donkey into poor latitudes. The man who has a donkey 
that won't go, feels that he has an untaxed donkey—at least 
an animal that may be kept for the bare cost of his sub- 
sistence, and one that bas no representation without taxation. 
The same indifference or ill-favour that attends the 
y when living waits upon, or neglects him when dead. The 
mentary actions of the organs; put together, they produce | defunct donkey escapes the public eye, and to have seen such 
compounds. A full sneeze, for example, is a complex opera- | a thing is thought to be a very uncommon experience indeed. 
tion; it comes among what are called inarticulate sounds ;| Some other avimals we eat when their allotted time of life 
but Mr. Bell writes it down, and, for aught we know, could| has expired; but the donkey, at least as far as we know, 
undertake to furnish every member of the House of Commons] never comes to table, even in an age when horseflesh is 
with a o— representative of his own particular sneeze, as thought to be good food, and jerked beef or “ charqui” strug- 
distinguished from those of all his colleagues. gles into notice at three a oe Delicate persons and 

We, and many others, have seen this method tested in the| young children are, it c true, fed with asses’ milk; but the 
following way. Mr. Bell sends his two sons out of the room, supply is dealt out sud rosd, and the strictest pri 
and then invites the company to make words in any lan . 
pronounced rightly or wrongly, and svunds of any kind, no 
matter how absurd or original; for it is the success of this 
method that whatever the organs of speech can do, the new 
alphabet can record. Mr. Bell trics each sound himself, until 
the proposer admits that he has got it; he then writes it down. | fountains, and a benevolent lady who is al giving some- 
After a score of such attempts have been recorded, the ng | thing for some purpose or other, conceived they t 
gentlemen are recalled, and they forthwith read what is pre- | ameliorate the condition of the donkey by showing that w 
sented to them, reprod to a nicety, amidst general laugh- 
ter and astonishment, all queer Babelisms which a grave 
party of philologists have strained their muscles to iuvent. 
‘rhe original symbols, when read sound after sound, would 
make a Christian fancy bimself in the Zool Gardens. 

The utility of such a method is obvious: it is clearly one of 
those steps of which people admit ihe utility so as 
can deny the practicability ; and then, when to 





———_oe-—- 
VISIBLE SPEECH. 

Mr. Alexander Melville Bell, who has for many years at- 
tended to the removal of defects in pronunciation, produces a 
method of writing sounds; this method is submitted to the 
severest tests with perfect success. It consists in picturing 
by totaily new — the actions of the several organs of 
speech, tongue, lips, teeth, &c. The number of fundamental 

mbols is 39. Each one of them is a direction to do some- 

ing ; 80 that if the user of it had forgotten the sound it re- 
— he would be taught it again by merely following 
rections. The symbols, of course, represent the most ele- 


is always 


mo ony a at for donk and the 
t an 2 even for 

long-derided pense ane wing with the times.  ponemen 
who has done much toward giving the metropolis drinking 


and able to arouse admiration instead of exciting contempt. 
Impressed with this idea, Miss Burdett Coutts and Mr. Sam- 
uel Gurney, taking oter philanthropists to their councils, es- 
tablished what at first seemed a very curious kind of exhibi- 
tion—a Mule and Donkey Show. The dog has his day, the 
horse has become an anaual exhibitioner, and our flocks and 


herds send representatives to Islington. Why not the donkey ? 


vacy 
guage, | observed at milking time, In short, the donkey is a tabooed | W' 


good treatment he is a lively and we-egee animal enougn, | the 





he oy Joe. He has challenge. any. Donkey His 
inches on a Turnpike Road, For 5 or 10 punds.” A 
defiant donkey this ; and he and his noted friend Blackey cap 
be taken as representative animals designed to prove wha 
good = may, under favourable conditions, exist beneath 
asses’ skin. 


But two items in the list of awards really puzzle us, be 
cause we cannot understand how it was possible for the jadges 
to discover which were “the two most intelligent donkeys” 
in the exhibition. How are we to estimate the intelligence of 
a donkey? Does it lurk in his eye, or in his ear, or in the 
nice conduct of his tail, or in his tout ensemble. It is almost 
inadmissible to suggest that it might manifest itself in 
bray, for as yet we have been unable to translate that lan 
guage into more than augury of wet weather. What did the 
two donkeys that received tor “ intelligence” do to de 
serve their celebrity ? ow was the competitive exami 
nation managed so that these competitive Wallahs 
scored the due number ot marks? Ah, a light break 
ia upon us. They were shown the election of cer- 
tain Liberal candidates who bave found favour with the con- 
stituencies ; and they indignantly turned tail and would have 
none of them. Then they were asked whether the 
in the list of “ Liber] gains” compiled by the Radical press; 





test was their inability to comprehend the “ muzzle” taken 
off Mr. Gladstone by the University of Oxford. Trotting a 
a signal, halting at a word, lying down ata wink—these were 
only minor elements of r intelligence. The highest de. 
velopment of that quality was a thorough disbelief in the 
“ Buncombe’ with which Liberalism is trying to bolster up 
very small successes.— London paper, 24th ult. 
——= 


CRICKET; HARROW BEATS ETON. 


This year the good fortune of Harrow has not deserted the 
school. Victorious, for a second time at Wimbledon. in car- 
rying off the Public Schools’ prize, the “ Ashburton Shield,” 

w has been overpoweringly triumphant at Lord’s, as 
was when the two schools las. met. Eleven slim, wiry 
witb the very soul of wholesome exercise expressed in every 
movement of their lithe bodies, have beaten eleven stouter, 
sturdier champions sent from the Eton playing fields. The 
lads from the pleasant hill that dominates the 
have triumphed over the youths from the valley, where, if we 
are to believe the great Duke of Wellington, Waterloo was 
won. To outsiders the odds seemed aimost anything on 
Eton ; the blue caps topping a bulk of bone and muscle 
ly in excess of the Harrovian “form.” Strongly-built 
broad shoulders, and a general 7 
wen the University boat race, seemed to threaten the lesser 
weight and substance of Harrow with defeat. But what may 


terribly “ punished ” the bowling of Eton, 
when they ves came to bow! they gave the Etonians 
but slight chance. There was not much to be made of the 
Harrow and when a ball was sent away it was 

so well that Eton numbers rose but slowly. In the firs 
innings Harrow scored 248 runs, while Eton left the wickets 
for 86. This, as an old Etonian remarked, was not merely de- 
feat, it was calamity ; and when Eton went in again the hopes 
of the blue party were but small. As in the first inaings, the 
“slows” of Harrow were singularly effective, and they “ teas- 
ed” Eton as had done in the earlier bout. The “ men,” 


than in their first; but they left the wickets for 111 
thus not reaching in two innings the score made by Harrow 
in one. 

It was no wonder that boys with blue rosettes looked 
downcast, and that one demonstrative —— who had 


the yout ful lets are 
vided, and mruy boys who w make good bats and un- 
erring bowlers preferto become “ oars.” 
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) penal servitude. Murphy’s crime was teapeng with 
ay and trying to induce them to desert and enlist in the 
ican ah hn Chief Justice Monaghan, addressing the pri 
r, remarked :—“ Your crime is one of the next, in the 
yew of our law, to treason, and one of the gravest you could 
ilty of.” 
Ne Cork Examiner, an Irish pe per, 
trial, gets off the following :— 
is a sad moral to be read in the trial which has just 
teen concluded at Mullingar, and a report of which may be 
und in another column. It is one version of the old, old 
gory—conspiracy in Ireland, and then betrayal. The fiery 
sivocate of rebellion gets into a trap, the oath he is ready to 
siminister is taken, and then information is given to the po- 
joe, Then comes the trial and the sentence to seven years’ 
penal servitude. And this is the end we foresee for Fenian- 
sm. Trouble, turmoil, treachery, and victimization for those 
who are sincere. The American share of it is delusion, the 
jrsh portion means misery for the country and sad misfortune 
pr individuals. In the American States the Fenians have 
grved their turn, and will be cast aside by the government 
pow that they are no longer wanted, just as the ordnance 
gores and hired transports were got rid of on the cessation of 
the war. In Ireland comparatively little trouble is taken by 
ihe authorities, because every movement is known, and the 
spposed secrecy @ complete delusion. Men like unfortunate 
Yurphy are and will be snapped up from time to time, and 
nade to suffer the penalty of their rashness, But there is no 
pore general and wide spread sweep of these misguided 
youths, only because the government have no fear of their ef- 
jrts. If any serious apprehension were caused by them, their 
fmilies all over the country would be deprived of toe means 
of support, and hundreds of homes would be rendered deso- 
jgte. At present it is a play for excitable youth, with appa- 
notly only 80 much risk about it as may make it pleasent. 
Bat the time might come when the psy would be convert- 
into terrible earnest, and the brilliant dream which has 
nisled the young, the ardent and the thoughtless, have a sad 
ywakening. No sane man can doubt what the end will be, 
even should the movement Fenianism represents develope 
into any bloody issue. But few believe that it can ever soar 
wfar. The most probable end that can be assigned to it is a 
repetition of the fate that has befallen Murphy. To us we 
pust confess Fenianism only appears an elaborate organiza- 
tion to get a number of young Irishmen transported. 


commenting upon the 


AnoTHER Fata ALPprve Accipent.—Zermatt has been 
the scene of another disaster. The clergyman, whose letter 
wecopied last week, again addressed the 7imes, on the 19th 
ut He says: 

“Iam sorry to bave to report another melancholy acci- 
dent. The Rey. J. Robertson and Mr. Phillpotts, who were 
saying at the Riffel Hotel, yesterday evening at bedtime 
missed their friend, Mr. Knyvet Wilson. Searci: was instant- 
ly made for him with lanterns. Their guides and friends di- 
vided themselves into parties, so as to sweep over the sides 


of the mountain. The night was spent in ing for bim, 
and the search was continued at daybreak. The body was 
eventually found on the rocks of Ri a rugged, 


dangerously =~ { hill of serpentine rock, only a short dis- 
tance from the Riffel Hotel. 

“Mr. Wilson had mounted thie rock with some of his 
friends in the morning, takiog proper precautions of havi 
guides and a rope with them. He mast, in the absence 
his companions, have climbed 4 ay again in the evening with- 
out rope or guide, lost his hold in coming down, and fallen 
backwards on his head. Death must necessarily have beon 


instantaneous. 

“Mr. Wilson was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and a master of Rugby School. He to be most 
deeply regretted as an able master, a cheerful and affectionate 
frend, and a man of great vigour and independence of char- 
acter. 


Tue EMBARRASSMENTS OF WEALTH.—Prince Esterhazy has 
managed to ruin himself. In his case this provestalent. His 
Highness’s income amounts to £200,000 per annum. There 
isan execution on the estates, the debts amountipg to the 
wifling sum of two millions sterling, plus £50,000. The odd 
£50,000 come in at the end as a mere item, or, as the French 
more expressively say, un détail. Prince Esterhazy is one of 
the five great landlords in Europe. Prince de Plombino is 
bis rival im Italy, tbe Duc d’Ossuna in Spain, the Marquis 
@Aligre in France, who bas done his best to disinherit his 
daughter, the Marquise de Pomereu. That lady’s estates, 
however, extend over some 20,000 hectares, to say nothing of 
ber cb&teaux, hOtels, and houses, in Paris and elsewhere.— 
Court Journal, 


A Pretty Piace ror Srort.—lIt is now some 
since | formed Sranbey, HL (eon 
of the 25th Bombay, N.L (more 

the name of “ Ti Rice”), who 
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eight years 


give “ J. F.” some little information upon the su! 
has mooted. Out of forty-one tigers that fell to my rifle, 
seventeen of them were man-eaters; and my experience tells 
me that they of their race. 


of EE t Malacca, from Sie Seemanees 
point of the oO wi it 

by a narrow arm of the sea. It lies 58 min. (nautical miles) 
vorth of the line in 104 deg. east longitude, and the climate, 
to other southern countries, is very agreea- 


| years. 


- | explorers), 
all fell 


upon wild animals or cattle, they take to human flesh, and a 
tiger having once become a man-eatet, never loses his taste 
for such a prey. The jungle is very thick and impractica- 
ble and is also interspersed with deep and treach 


some economy in dress, 
and sew the pieces on 
hair with 


should pull her straw bonnets to bi 
her skirt, and should ornament = 
scraps of the steel hoops discarded from her 





—— ; serpents infest these jungles also in large 
Quantities. It is a tree jungle, with an undergrowth of long 
= briars, creepers, and orchids, also ferns and palms ; the 
growing to sixteen or twenty feet high. I do not think 
there are any tame elephants in the island, but since the mu- 
tinies many of the mutineers have been sent to expiate their 
sentence of banishment there, and Government may have 
thought it necessary to import some. The natives have im- 
bibed such a holy terror of the tigersthat they: quite para- 
lysed ; and as to beating the jungle for you, you might as well 
ask them to commit suicide at onve. The consequence is, 
that one has little chance of lighting upon a by stalking 
him in such a jungle. A party, however, of four resolute 
Englishmen might do a deal oy bees the jungle and 
thus driving the brutes from their shelter; but they must be 
no novices, but men who have seen a tiger charging at thirty 
ards and can listen to his roar without their hearts going 
into their moaths, or their legs having a certain inclination to 
transport them in an opposite direction. Few tigere are 
killed, and the peninsula of Malacca being a ready preserve 
affords a continual supply to the island. It is, however, an 
eternal disgrace that something is not done to prevent the 
wholesale destruction of human life that goes on by these 
brutes being permitted to gaim the upper .— Correspon- 
PAaRLIAMENT.—After 


dent of the “ Field. 
Mr. DisRagLI oN THE NASCENT 

their unopposed election, the three members for Bucks, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, Mr. Du Pré, and Mr. Harvey, dined with a number of their 
constitvents at Aylesbury. The most significant part of Mr. 
Disraeli’s brief speech om the occasion was as follows :—‘ I may 
say, a8 farasI can yet go, that the result of the appeal to the 
country will be to accomplish that which was contemplated— 
that there will be no reduction in the power of that great Con- 
servative party which certainly has prevented the party at pre- 
sent in power from carrying into effect those measures, the ac- 
complishment of which was the condition on which they came 
into office. I say that this isthe most moderate estimate that 
can be formed of the result of this appeal to the country. On 
this result I may congratulate you, that no great public danger is 
to be feared. I am sure that, as in the last, so in the present 
Parliament, there will be a predominance of Conservative feeling, 
if not an absolute numerical majority. But if the position of the 
party be such, as no doubt it will be, if a Parliament be returned 
with a decided Conservative feeling, you may rest assured that 
no attack can be attempted with any sucvess on those institu- 
tious which from conviction we are resolved to uphold, but that 
ere long, and possibly before any considerable time has elapsed, 
the opinions which govern the country will be upheld in that 
constitutional and responsible form in which we hold they ought 
to be. For there can be nothing more dangerous than that the 
Government should be carriedyon by men who profess principles 
contrary to those on which they came into office.” 








Tae Lappres.—In a common-place book we find the fol- 
lowing extract from a ores. dating about forty years 
back :—John Gordon, who died near Turriff, Bamffshire, some 
time ago, had attained the remarkable age of 132 years. All 
the travellers who chanced to call at the neighbouring inn of 
Turriff, were uniformly directed by the landlady, Mrs. Wal- 
lace, to the cottage of the patriarch, where they could see, she 
used to say, the oldest man in Bamffshire, ay, or in the world. 
Amongst the visitors one day, almost at the close of harvest, 
was a young Englishman, who coming up to the door of the 
cottage, accosted a venerable looking man employed in knit- 
ting hose, with, “So, my old friend, can you see to knit at 
yoar advanced perion of life? One hundred and thirty-two 
is truly a rare age.” “Deil’s i’ the mon! It will be my d- 
father ye’re og. Im only seventy-two—ye’ll fiad him 
round the corner of the house.” On turpving round the corner 
indicated, the stranger encountered a dilapidated old gentle- 
man, whose whitened locks bore testimony to his having long 
passed the meridian of life, and whom tbe stranger at once 
concluded to be John Gordon himself. “ You seem wonder- 
fully fresh, my good sir, for one who has seen 80 many years ; 
I doubt not but you bave cmpestenest many vicissitudes in 
the course of your very, very long life.” “What's yer wull, 
sir?” inquired the person addressed, whosej sense of hearing 
was somewhat impaired. The observation was repeated in a 
louder tone. “Oh, ye’ll be wantin’ my father, | reckon,—he’s 
in the yard there.” The stranger now entered the garden, 
when he at last found the veritable elder busily employed in 
digging patatoes, and humming the ballad of the Battle of 
iow. “I have had some ty in | you, frien’, 
asl ey encountered your grandson son, both of 
whom I m for you; indeed they seem as old as your- 
self. Your labour is rather hard for one of your advanced 
age.” “It is,” replied John; “ but I’m thankfu’ that I'm able 
for’t, as the laddies, puir things, are no varra stout the now.” 
The united ages of the worthy trio exceeded three hundred 
Harp Fars or Exrtorers.—The South Australian Register 
ives an account of the murder of tnree explorers (Messrs. 
anter, Harding, and Goldwyer) by the aborigines. The follow- 
statement as to their death was received from a native 
who knew the murderers:—“ The natives followed them (the 
keeping out of sight, and then watched them until 
asleep, when, with increased numbers, they stole upon 
them, stuck spears through them all, and tried to keep them 
pinned to the ground, but without success, as they got on 
their feet, in spite of the wounds and all the efforts made to 
prevent them, and killed fifteen of the natives, and succeeded 
in driving the rest away. These, knowing the white men to 
be mortally wounded, collected more natives, who were all 
through the night gathering from all quarters, and returned 
before daylight, this time overpowering the white men, who 
were then unable to offer much resistance, by rushing upon 
them with spears and club sticks. They next day killed the 
horses with clubs. They have not touched an article belong- 
ing to the white men.” This information is believed by the 
authorities to be too true. Thus another chapter is added to 
the long list of disasters incurred by Australian explorers. 


FasHIONABLE Frrprery.—We le: rn (cays Punch) from the 
best writers upon that exciting theme, The Fashions, that straw 
and steel are soo auiaiidoel he spent things wherewith to 
and doubtless old ones too, if they 
The fashion is to wear the straw scatter 








Pp Were a philosopher to introduce a magnet 
party, half the ladies in the room would be i a 
tracted to it. Away would go their head-gear and stick tight 
to the loadstone; and down would come their back hair, all 
the pins being drawn out of it. What a scene this would 
be for a farce or a burlesque. We advise our comic play. 
wrights directly to seize hold of it. By the bye, if for bur- 
lesquing they want to find an opera in which they might 
most fitly introduce this magnet scene, they had better try 
their wits upon The Rose of Cast Steel. 





Cmear MutTrTon AND Brer.—Oa the 15th an undertaking 
was inaugurated, the result of which will probably be to 
cheapen very considerably many descriptions of animal food 
which form an essential portion of diet in this country. It is 
well known that many objections were raised in the charqui 
J imported from _ eo age on account of its un- 
inviting appearance, and especially for its toughness, as in 
most cases it defied the culinary "\pilities of hexpecnesll 
housewives, and was proof against the masticatory powers of 
those for whom it was prepared. Should the ciple of the 
discovery under notice prove to be sound, cheap and 
mutton will soon be plentiful enough in this country; and it 
will = pep A ee —- pone of economy, but cn 
account of wholesome quality and in appearance. The 
directors of the Fresh Pooviien Presevine Company (Li- 
mited) have recently erected a “ factory” at Wennin , hear 
the Rainham station, on the Tilbury fine; and at this mony | 
assembled, on the afternoon of the i5th, a goodly company 
ladies and gentlemen, who had been invited by the directors 
to inspect the scene of future operations, and to hear an ex- 
planation of the process. 

The method adopted to preserve provisions is the invention 
of Mr. Richard Jones, who is manager of the company. With- 
out yess | into an elaborate description of the process, it 
will be cient to say that joints of meat are e in tin 
cases from which the air is expelled; that a small portion of 
preservative acid is introduced ; that the cases are then made 
perfectly air-tight; and that, as it is asserted and proved, un- 
cooked meat will thus remain good for a very long period. 
Although at present the directors have only confined their at- 
tion to the preserving of meat in this country, it is intended to 
carry out the invention on a large scale in Australia, South 
America, and other countries where beeves and 


roam 
in thousands, and where the primest joints can be at 
about twopence per Ib., and to export } quantities of this 
meat, which, it is anticipated, can be sold retail in land 
at about half the price which is now paid for our 
mutton. 

To test the soundness of the process, meat on the 
principle adopted by Mr. Jones bas been sent to the East In- 


dies, Ceylon, Egypt, and many other hot climates, with the 
most satisfactory results as proved by testimonials received 
from those to whom the meat was forwarded, and who tested 
its freshness and quality. Dr. Letheby, the celebrated analy- 
tical chemist, has also given his testimony to the value 
the process, and has expressed his entire confidence in the 
results of the invention. After a very full and —— 
explanation had been given to the visitors, they were ipvii 
to a well-spread board on an adjoining lawn, when Lieut.- 
penned ‘onal et te 
son the toasts were proposed, and afterwards 
gallant chairman spoke highly of the of the com- 
pany.—M. Robion de la Tréhonnais -— in the most 
confident manner of the results which will accrue from the 
undertaking, and the advan which will arise from the 
introduction of cheap animal to this country. He 

said that a gentleman from Australia then present had under- 
taken, as « first consignment, to send to 
short time a great quantity of beef and mutton preserved ac- 
cording to Mr. Jones's process.— Morning Post. 
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TROUBLES IN THE Krxk.—A singular case has turned up in 
one of the Scottish Church courts, which has already caused 
some stir among those more immediately concerned, and which, 
if still further carried out in the spirit in which it has begun, 
may lead to very serious consequences. The case is that of a 
— residing in the eastern part of Scotland, and who 
‘or convenience may be designated as Mr. A. He had resided 
in the parish of B., and was in full communion with the Church 
of Scotland. He some time ago went to reside in the 

of C., and attended the parish church there, but did not at- 
tend the Communion table. A. felt dissatisfied with the preach- 
ing of the minister of ©., and, fancying that in such matters . 
he could indulge in the freedom of his “own sweet will,” 
wandered over to the adjoining parish church of D. Here he 
found hing more to his ideas of 

something more like what he had enjoyed at B., aad in con- 
sequence he became a regular attender, and eventually tender- 
ed his certificate of membership from the kirk session of B., 
and was admitted to the same standing at the parish church 
of D. The subject, having been « topic of conversation in 
certain circles, reached the ears of the kirk session of C., 
who felt it to be their duty to pronounce sentence of suspen- 
sion from church privileges, for uniformly absenting himself 
from the parish church, and to continue it until A. expresses 
his sorrow and contrition for bis offence, and promises to be 
subject in time to come to the jurisdiction and discipline of 
the session of C. Thus the case stands at present, but we may 
expect to hear more of it.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





FemaLe Extravacance.—This subject is just now taken 
up by the Metropolitan press at home, the 7Zimes included. 
One of their lectures—too well merited, we fear—ends thus. 

It is with we have spoken thus severely of the pre- 
vailing tone of dress in those quarters to which so many 
look for example in everything. To be prudish in dealing 
with the subject would have shown us false. We have many 
national follies, and there is much in which we can afford to 
be foolish. But the modest bearing of our wives and daugh- 
ters is a matter in which all have an interest. It is one wh 
can yield to no other in national im The 
in this love of persona! decorat 


wa ion, 
is in i an evil of no little magnitude; it is pling the 
resources of many a family, laying the foundation the fall 
of many a bouse. This, ever, is a minor evil compared 


with that degradation of inward purity and refinement, which 
this offensive attention to personal d Bee It is 
bad envugh to expose the young daughters of our highest edu- 
cated, noble, and wealthy classes, w tbat amount of moral 
danger to which must be liable when we take them out 
day after day and after night on the World’s great er- 

their settlement as wives. re 





needed that we should have them carefully impressed 
the duty of so dressing gau so artificially preparing 
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that, just out of the sechoolroom—but a year since, perhaps, 

confirmed are to a in public, got up to attract at- 

traction, after the meret fashion of those whose utter 

Aprataion they are as yet, happily, incapable of understand- 
ig. —_—_— 


Tae Hien Prick or Meat mm Enciaxp.—The price of 
meat has reached a point which may fairly be termed alarming, 
and which makes it almost inaccessible to a considerable portion of 
the middle and working classes. Nor is there any very strong hope 
that this evil will he remedied for some time to come, for, aecord- 
ing to the most trustworthy calculations, meat is more likely to 
become dearer than cheaper, and the forthcoming winter may 

bly witness what may be justly termed a famine price for 

t. There are several causes which have contributed to bring 
about this untoward state of things. First and foremost is the 
severe draught of last year; dly, the i d demand 
mainly arising from the improved condition of the working 
Glasses; and thirdly, the disease amongst the cattle, which has 
been more prevalent than is ecknoeaany and which has carried 
Off s great many herd of oxen, especially milch cows. The main 
cause of the present scarcity of meat was, no doubt, the drought 
of last year, which was more destructive in its results than is 
y recognised. The young stock, which would have been 
gradually brought forward, according to the requirements of the 
markets, to satisfy the ordinary demand, were hurried to the 
alaughter-house long before they were really worth Saheoing, 
The owners of this stock, in a majority of cases, had no other al- 
ternative ; it was better to get something for the stock when 
than stand the chance of losing it by starvation before it 
Zould't become old. During the last autumn the great towns of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and other large populations in the 
north, had an abundance of young calf-meat, for it was unworthy 
the name of veal; but this arose from the circumstance that the 
greater number of these half-formed and See cenanes 
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were P of for as many shillings as 
would have fetched pounds, had there been food for enabling 
them to approach maturity.— Observer. 





Howey anp Sait; THE Rrvau Parsons.—The Times’ “ Bee- 
master” (Dr. Cumming) again sends a | letter to that 
journal, and in the course of it he says :—‘“ Even Mr. Spur- 

to whom I very strongly recommend honey for break- 


in a genial spirit. He kindly recommends to me, 
SOV ics conetaed locsnd man’ o tetche salt’ in return, in or- 
der, he says, to give more pungency cong semectn, obting the 
information that honey may part with its sweetness, but that 
salt retains its pungency. I donot know the nature and 
Baptist salt used in the Taber- 
be such as Fuller's and Robert Hall's it is very 
ee have Bp sete of Se eeh, ee wee 
ts savour,’ , therefore, unless the rev. pastor's 
-celestial sort, he had better not be at the 
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‘oop Fue. rm Franxce.—The consumption of fuel in 
bject of a r which has been recently read to 

the French my b a werel, who gives some very cu- 
rious regarding the quantity of fuel consumed at va- 
rious periods, both for domestic and manufacturing purposes. He 
tells us that, under the Consular period, from 1801 to 1804, the 
of wood was the most considerable ; it fell materi- 
rially under the Imperial era, rose again under the Restoration, 
declined again from 1826 to 1834. The fall continued until 
1848 to such an extent as to cause much anxiety to ee pe 
prietors; but from that period a rise began which has ever since 
continued. The consumption of charcoal increases in proportion 
to the tion, because the poor find it cheaper than sea-coal. 
Ne less, the consumption of the latter has rapidly increas- 

ed. In 1821, when pit-coal was not in use for d i 
the amount of wood consumed was equivalent to 2°5 

quintals of pure carbon. This quantity has been constantly di 
minishing, so that in 1861 it was only represented by an equiva- 

lent of 0 687 of a quintal of pure carbon, the difference havin, 
evidently been made up by pit-coal. Now, if, says M. Becquerel, 
the wetion of the latter were by any chance to decline, it 
be necessary to fetch wood from a great distance in order 

to satisfy the wants of the capital, and its price would, conse- 
quently, experience a rise ; but, were the clearing of forests to 
continue on the same scale as at present, the price of wood would 
be exorbitant in a very short time. The great consumption of 
charcoal induces landed proprietors to cut their wood every fif- 
teen or sixteen years, and even oftener, instead of every eighteen 


if 


it 





or twenty six years, in order to get more wood fit for charcoal, | A 


and more bark—the price of which has doubled. Great 


Britain has ay Ae per cent. of forest land; Spain only 3 per| Captai 


cent; France still 16°7 per cent.; but, if things con- 
tinue on the —_ footing, a few years will reduce it to 
the condition of these countries. 





Manrrrace or Caprarn Grant, THE ExrLorer.— Yester- 
day, at Trivity Church, ig’ bnoges was celebrated the mar- 
riage of James Augustus Grant (captain in her Majesty's 
army, and famous as one of the discoverers of the Nile) with 


t Laurie, 
a, formerly Mayor of London, The ceremony 
was eg by the Rev. B. Speke, brother of the late C 
tain Speke, who commanded the expedition in which 
Grant won his laurels. In the church in which the ———_ 
was celebrated were assembled many of the friends and rela- 
tives of the bride and bridegroom, as well asa large con 
course of interested spectators. 
After the conclusion of the ceremony the assembled com. 
proceeded to the residence of the bride and 
Cidgren, and took part in a déjedner prepared for the oc- 
casion. Sir R. Murchison proposed in suitable terms the 
health of the newly married couple, in doing which be 
fully alluded to the fidelity with which his friend Capt. Grant 
supported the late one. i defended 
his memory after death. He alluded to the military career of 
the bridegroom, and all p t moat cordially joined him in 
drinking to the bealth uf the newly-married ae 
Morning Star, July 26. (The bride is a niece of Lav- 
rie, brothers, who resided for a long time in this city.) 








' Frsume wir tae Evectric Lient.—The Courier de Bre- 
& paper published at Orient, gives an interesting 
an ex mt made at Belle Isle to fish at night by means of 
electric light. The light was produced by a po electro- 
magnetic machine constructed by M. Bazin, the well-known engi- 
neer. The experiment, which was conducted by M. Bazin on 
board the Andalouse, in the p of 1500 persons assembled 
on the pier, was completely successful, and the quantity of 
taken very large. A person who was present states that n 
can be more exciting than fishing at sea by night with the aid 
this light. As soon as the submarine lantern was 
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niece and beiress of the late Sir Peter | the 


account | i 


their boats. The! 
in shoals, attracted 


the lighted circle, he deep silence, interrupted only by 





to 
a coral fishery by the assistance of his electric light. 


val officers, to attend M. Bazin’s experiments officially. 


ted circle, while the fishermen outside it spread their nets from | music, light, and modern institutions 
t illuminating the deep sea, the fish —s flower of humanity, and her 
the fictici eS eee ee heaven.” — Western paper. 
ting of the electro-magnetic machine, is described as an tegen 
sight. ML. Bata le Meerty to proceed to Hess, & He Larter ona a poe heey | — on this 
poses in the meantime to descend full 400 feet into the hes makes nes Bard. brush or a piece of 
jor explore what he calls the “ depths of the ocean” with Bh = over the plate leaves the inky portion in relief, 
submarine instruments. The Minister of Marine has given orders | ¥ late is then sat rated with a chemical solution, 


for a ship of war to be placed at his disposal, and Admiral Chop- | ‘8788 the chalk into stone, somewhat analogous to 
part has appointed a <eicmnieslon, —— of engineers and na-| Principle seemingly. From this im 


generally. She 
ANoTHER NEW Pnocess oF ENGRAVING. —A layer of 
pulverized chalk is compressed and smoothed by h: 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 865.—By Streeneevasa Iyengar. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 
SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 864. 





games and problems. We hope 
noble science, throughout the district in which it 





from a recent am little brochure, entitled “ One Hund 
Vivian Fenton (White) during the Winter of 1964.” 

tlemen (the editors of the 

in the provinces as amateurs of 
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1QP2 Same 17 QKt3 RK Kt 
2KP1 QBPs 18 QKt4 tke K P 
3 P tke P Pa 19 QKtQ2 tke P at 
4KKtBs Kt B3 B3 
SK BQKtS QBKKtS |%QBQ4_ Kt 6, ch 
6QBP1 Pl 21 Q tke Kt Q tke 

7 jE P tke Kt 22 QK 2, ch 2 

8 Otke B PtksKtP |28 Ktkts, Q 6, ch 
9RKt gars % KQ kK 

10 Btks Kt,ch P tks B 2 QKt4,ch KB2 
1QKtP3 KKtk8 % QORQB 996 ch 
13 QKt3 ‘s 27 Kt int. A 

13K P1 2 3 QtkePat Kt Q K 7, ch 
Hor: oat | |BEGA’ Bapde 

t 
16 BK3 KtP2 81 KR4 B28 Ss 


White Black. 
1. Rto 1. P to B3 (best 
a Rio gs 2 PtoBé ° 
3% Rto 3. P tks B 
4. Rto Q B2, mate 
We are to see a taste for Chess manifested in any quarter. 
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Velre, 

The 

Ransome} 

8 may be taken, or 

stereotypes or electrotypes obtained. The cost 0! these “ gn, 

paren 4 oll is said to be something like one-tenth the coat of 
wood-blocks, to which, the Morning Herald sa: 


= 


fally equal ; but wheth»'r this be hkel Pay olen “ 
thing practical, or whether ite to follow so aay others fay 
oblivion, we cannot yet say: surely something useful wil 
come of all these inventions at last.— Builder. 


“ Eoo-Sactiy.”—We read in th the American papers 
Punch) that— (ap 


on me the Ste Ne = know os ~ eg everything? 
ere is an explanation o! passage in Winter's Tal— 
the line that has so puzzled the commentators :— 


Leontes. Mine honest friend, 
Will you take eggs for money ? 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Omces, {°F Regs Mere, London. 





Capital and Surplus.......... Srecese + +++» «$3,160,000 
Lossesalready paid................... seeee 
already paid 7,000,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada, 


——_——_ 





Has Nature an antidote for acquired diseases? All who suffr 


believe th 
it will al Hamner ye @ they ought to and can be cured. The PLawtagion Br 
circulates. 


TERS prepared by Dr. Drake of New York, have no doubt benefit. 
ted and cured more persons of Dyspepsia, Nervousness, Sour 


We extract the subjoined Game (says a London contemporary) Stomach, Loss of Appetite, Sinking Weakness, General Debility, 
and Mental than 
Chess Games, played between Mr. J. F. "Emmett (Black) and Mr. satel’ Despendency, any other article in existence 


- | They are composed of the purest roots and herbs, carefully pre 


gen 
or tract) are, we believe, known | Pared, to be taken as a tonic and gentle stimulant, are 
e, geu They 


adapted to any age or condition of lif and are extensively popu 
lar with mothers and of dentary habits. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 

Sir James Clarke's 
CELEBRATED PILLSB! 
PREPARED oe hg he OF SIR J. 

nine eae Extraordinary to the Queen. 

B all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affecti: 
and Limbs, Fatigue on Slight + tomer Palpitetion e of the eee 
Hysterics, etc., these Pills will effect a cure when all other means 
have failed ; and although a powerful remed , do not contain iros, 
sy eamenend, or Payee burtful to the constitution. 

irect ny each package, which 

should be carefully peaserved. — 


For tull particulars, pamph 
N.B.—$1 and 6 postane ot whe Th 











and beat him with sticks 





man 

he never looks up the whole time of the so 

he by that hydra, the ” Very recently, his 
hole of his cabinet of pictures and curiosities. Among 


Ww 
mer were some of Delacroix's best works ; “ Tasso in 
Madhouse ;” an por ach work by Troyon, “ Goats Brow 
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which Gavarni drew to 
pe pee ey 
quaintances, especially as many of the 
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shoals of fish of every description came to sport in the 
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Roses ;” three Decamps; and the twenty water-colour drawings 
illustrate “La Dame aux Camelias.” 


from old friends, and the erratic author was not in any 


stamps a 








at < 
Want oF Precision ix LANGUAGE ; ITs SERIOUS Conse- | Wl! ensure a containing over 80 Pills, by return of mall” 

Suny asd frtane In the eonnty of Onrk, tere tere sen | 208 Noama ie 

tamily une in county ve sen- OB M No. 27 Courtlandt 

tenced to two years’ SS. the me hy = Sole United pa Rey Ao 

unt, when out riding with Louisa 

Morgan, daughter of the late Earl Mounicashell, and wife of Ayer’s Pills. 

Y en replied to a remark of that lady 

upon the excellence of his horse's legs, that they were “not so Are you sick, feeble, and complaining? Are you 

good as ” meaning, as he afterwards explained, as those out of order, with nets tem deranged and your 

of the horse she was The lady. patting soother imter- lings uncomfortable ? These symptoms are often 

pretation on the reply, complained to her h , who, ac- to serious illness. Some fit of sickness 


is creeping upon you, and should be averted 
timely use of the right remedy. Toke Ayer’s 
and cleanse out the disordered humours— the 


blood, and let the fluids move on unobstructed 

vours strongly of the chivalrous days of old Ireland before They amulate the function of the body into rigorous Pine. 
Union, pane re arity the oyetom m frome ioe teinastions wh make disease. 
Dumas—Faruer anp Son.—A t, speaking of octtion Somnewbere J, and Geranges 

pose fe in F +) ye that, al- fanctions. These, if not relieved, react u th 

though the annovnee discourses on Cane ond Napo- 

leon, the lectures are in reality devoted to “ Cesar, Jules Gerard, 

lion-shooting, swimming, the and personal adventures 

The | bas an with him, from which 
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